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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 
[From the Casket.]j 
(Continued from page 38._) 

Se perfectly convinced were the President and Coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania, that the long and arduous military 
services of Brigadier Gen. Wayne richly entitled him to 
promotion, and that other officers of the line were fully 
derserving of higher rank than they then held, thus ad- 
dressed the delegation in Congress on the subject: 

State of the general officers of Pennsylvania. 

“By the several regulations of Congress, and practice 
of the army, the apportionment of general officers ceases 
upon the promotion of a Brigadier to a Major General. 

He is then considered as belonging to the Uuited 
States, and local connectiem is supposed to cease. So 
that in determining what general officers a state ought 
to have, Major Generals ought not to be included. 

However, at most, we can be charged but with two, 
viz: 

1st. Major General Mifflin sent in his resignation, Au- 
gust, 1778, on which nothing was done, and he has 
been out of service, 

2d. Major General St. Clair. 

By the resolve of Congress, dated the nineteenth day 
of serene 1777, itis declared, ‘‘That in voting for 
general officers, a due regard shall be had to the line 
of succession,the merit of the persons proposed, and the 
quota of treops raised, or to be raised, by each state.” 
Pennsylvania having eleven battalions in the line of the 
state, and half of the German battalion, in company with 
Maryland, is entitled to four brigadiers, reckoning the 
whole number of battalions in the continental service, 
at eighty. Whereas, she has but two:—viz: Brigadier 
General Thompson, and Brigadier Gen. Wayne, which 
latter has, for almost two years, commanded a division, 
while the Pennsylvania brigades have been com- 
manded by colonels. 

Resolved,therefore, that it is the opinion of this board, 
that as well in consideration of General Wayne’s merit, 
having been highly distinguished in sundry letters, from 
the commander in chief to Congress, as from his long 
standing in the army, he be recommended to the rank 
of a Major General. 

2dly. That colonel Robert Magaw, the senior colonel 
in the line, should be advanced tothe rank of a Brig- 
adier General, as soon as he shall be exchanged, or 
otherwise released from captivity. 

3dly. That colonel William Irvine, the second colonel 
be promoted to the rank of a brigadier, with a saving of 
the right of colonel Magaw, when he shall be promoted. 

4thly. That this board (without any disparagement 
of the merit and character of General Hand,) do protest 
against his being considered in any respect as a Brigad- 
ier General,upon the nomination of this state, it appear- 
ing most clearly by the admission of the field officers 
of the state of North Carolina, as well as of their dele- 
gates in Congress, when the committee of arrangement 
made their report, that General Hand was nominated by 
the state: There being then two senior colonels in the 
Pennsylvania line of unexceptionable character, who, 
upon military rules, would have been entitled to a pref- 
erence. But if Congress choose to continue General 


Hand, upon the general line of the continent, this state 
Vou. IV. 5 





does not object, provided that in case of taking com- 
mand of any troops of this state, he yield the rank to 
colonels Magaw and Irvine, when advanced to equal 
commissions. 

Sthly. That the claim ofrank made by Major Gener- 
al St. Clair, over Major General Arnold, if warranted by 
military rules, ought not, in justice to the interests and 
iuclinations of this state, to be relinquished upon any 
principles of civility or personal complaisance. And 
that the delegates of this state in Congress do support 
the same, if warrranted as aforesaid, with their whole 
weight and influence, in case it should be there debat- 
ed.” 

However strongly disposed Congress may have been 
to comply with the request and wishes of the President 
and Council, for an additional Majer General to the ar- 
my of the United States, yet the notion of a speedy 
peace, the number of foreigners and Americans, 
already a to that rank, the latter by seniority, 
clashing of interests, rank, &c., opposed the measure. 

Indeed it would appear from the following letter of 
General Wayne, to the venerable General John Arm- 
strong, then one of the Pennsylvania delegates in Con- 
gress, that he was not ambitious of promotion, that his 
desire was to continue in command of the Pennsylvania 
line as a Brigadier, 

- Philadelphia, April 21st, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—1I did net clearly apprehend you, when 
you inquired of me whether I had thought of any mode 
by which I could be promoted, without giving offence 
to senior officers; lest that my answer should have led 
you to suppose that promotion was my wish—I must 
beg leave to assure you, that my only ambition was to 
have continued as a Brigadier, commanding the Penn- 
sylvania line; acommand I had long enjoyed, and in 
which I esteemed myself more honoured by the confi- 
dence & affections of my officers & soldiers,than I possi- 
bly could hope from any thing in the power of Congress 
to bestow;this,together with the approbation of my Gen., 
and consciousness of having done my duty, was tome a 
rich reward for every toil,difficulty, and danger, which I 
have experienced in the service of my country: and al- 
though I have been deprived of that, 1 never wish to 
hurt the feelings of other gentlemen, by any undue pro- 
motion; nor can I, under existing impressions, deprive 
my colonels of alternately commanding my brigade, a 
service which they have most faithfully executed, since 
I have been honoured with the conducting ofthe Penn- 
sylvania line of the army. When Congress, or his Fx- 
cellency shall think proper to honor me with the charge 
of troops, without wounding the feelings of other of- 
ficers, I shall gladly accept of it, but upon no other con- 
sideration. 

Believe me, most sincerely, 


yours, 


ANTHONY WAYNE, 
General Jonn AnmMsSTRONG. 


As soon as it was known that a corps of Light Infant. 
ry was about to be composed of a select body of troops 
from the different regiments of the army, and that the 
Commander in chief had resolved to honor General 
Wayne with its command, the latter was addressed by 
many distinguished officers, both of the Pennsylvania 
and other lines, expressing an ardent desire to serve 
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under him, and soliciting his interest with the Com- 
mander-in-chief for that purpose—a circumstance which 
induced General Wayne to address the following letter 
to his excellency :-— 

Philadelphia, 10th May, 1779. 

“‘ Having maturely reflected on the propriety of my 
being present during the formation of the Light Corps, 
Iam decidedly of opinion, from the numerous letters 
which I have received from different officers, that I had 
better be absent, lest it should be supposed, however 
erroneously, that partiality of mine for certain officers 
had tended to bring them into the corps. If your Excel- 
lency should concur in this opinion, I then beseech you, 
in the mean time, to employ me in any other way by 
which { can render either you or my country any ser- 
vice.” 

The Commander-in-chief replied, ‘‘As soon as the 
Light Corps is organized, you shall have notice of the 
fact.” 

The few weeks interval which this communication 
afforded, was spent with his family and friends in Ches- 
ter county. The pleasure which General Wayne de- 
rived from those hours of domestic comfort and tran- 
quillity, may be discovered from the following letter 
addressed to one of his officers—Col. Walter Stewart. 

Easttown, Chester co. 7th June, 1779. 

Dear Sir,—Whatever crimes I may be guilty of, want 
of gratitude and sincere friendship is not among the 
number; but you will say, you have been guilty of ne- 

lect in not sooner acknowledging the receipt of my 
etter, of the 3d ultimo—true, but then the pleasure of 
a rural life, from which I had been so long withdrawn; 
the many little endearing amusements it affurds, toge- 
ther with the thoughts of shortly bidding a long, per- 
ene last, adieu to them, will plead powerfully in miti- 
gation of the neglect; especially with a gentleman in- 
formed by so congenial a spirit, and whose heart is 
equally susceptible with my own. Do you not often 
find it troublesome, and sometimes inflicting pain? but 
does it not richly compensate for that? Is it not of such 
a texture that, take it “ ad/ in all,” you would not wish 
to exchange it for one more callous’—You agree, and 
pardon me. I thank you, my dear Watt. 

Now for the field of Mars. I believe that sanguine 
god is rather thirsty for human gore. The horrid de- 

redations of the enemy, to the southward, indicate an 
inundation of it, For my own part, I have never ceased, 
since the commencement of this war, sincerely to wish 
that it could be conducted with more liberality; but if 
that is not the choice of Britain, let us, however reluc- 
tantly, adopt the alternative, by neither giving nor re- 
ceiving quarter; the sooner we close with them on their 
own ground, the better—as then, we shall know what 
we have to depend on, and our lives be no longer the 
sport of premeditated and cool villany, but become the 
price of much blood, and at too great a hazard for Bri- 
tons to make many purchases. 

1 expect soon to see you; till when, and ever, believe 
me, your’s, 

ANTHONY WAYNE. 

The campaign of 1779 opened under circumstances 
the most gloomy. The winter had been permitted to 
pass away without the necessary preparations for a con- 
tinuance of the war. Congress and the nation, as has 
been said, were lulled into an almost fatal lethargy, -in 
consequence of a belief that peace was about to take 
place, without further exertions to secure it. 

At the time a competent army should have been in 
camp, the men were yet to enlist, owing to the late 
provisions which Congress had made for recruiting, &c. 
‘the bounty offered was so low, that men could not be 

rocured to enter the service, and the individual States 
had to be called on in the most pressing manner, by the 
Commander-in-chief, and ultimately by Congress, to 
increase the bounty, and use every exertion to forward 
their Tespective quotas of troops. 

it was 4 fortunate circumstance for the eastern and 





middle states, that, during the preceding autumn and 
winter, so many of the British troops had been detached 
to the south, that Sir H. Clinton was incapacitated, in a 
great measure, from carrying on, early in the season, 
such a predatory war as his government had resolved 
on, and himself and his officers were determined Literally 
to execute; and such a one as was then waged in Geor- 
gia and South Carolina. To pave the way for murder 
and rapine, the Indians were bribed to pursue their sa- 
vage mode of warfare, whilst proclamations were issued, 
holding out the most tempting allurements to our citi- 
zens, to plunge the dagger into each other’s hearts—in- 
stances of which but too frequently occurred in the 
south, and were much dreaded in the north. 

Early in May, Sir Henry Clinton resolved to com- 
mence a predatory warfare on and near the sea-port 
towns of Virginia, as well as those in the eastern states. 
General Mathews and Sir George Collier, with 2,500 
regular troops and mariners, were despatched by Clin- 
ton to make a descent on Virginia. On the 10th of May 
they effected a landing, and immediately proceeded to 
their work of destruction. Within a fortnight, that the 
fleet and army continued on the coast, the loss of the 
Americans was enormous; whole towns were laid in 
ashes, and all the principal houses of gentlemen, in their 
route, shared a similar fate. Such outrageous conduct 
could only be remonstrated against; there was no force 
to oppose it. 

About the Ist of July, Generals Tryon and Garth 
were ordered, with 2,600 troops, on a predatory expe- 
dition in Connecticut. Before landing the troops, the 
Generals, on the 4th of July, issued their proclamation 
to the inhabitants, inviting and urging them to return to 
their allegiance, and also promising all who should re- 


main peaceably in their usual places of residence, pro-_ 


tection in person and property, excepting the civil and 
military officers of government; but threatened with 
vengeance those who neglected the warning. An histo- 
rian of the time says:—‘*‘ The address, or proclamation, 
was merely farcical, for instead of leaving them to consult 
each other on the occasion, they employed force before 
the people had time to convene after the invitation was 
received.” On the Sth the troops were landed, and the 
Generals immediately proceeded to the most shameful 
and wanton destruction and abuse. Towns were deli- 
vered up to promiscuous plunder. ‘* Whigs and tories 
had, indiscriminately, money, plate, rings, and other 
articles taken from them;” even cattle, by hundreds, 
were wantonly shot down in the fields. At Norwalk and 
Fairfield, alone, the British consumed four houses of 
public worship, 162 dwelling houses, 142 barns, 59 
stores and shops; independently of those consumed at 
Green Farms, New Haven, and East Haven. During 
those villainous depredations, the militia of the country 
gave a gallant but ineffectual resistance, 

It was impossible to say where these ravages would 
have céased, had not Sir Henry ordered the immediate 
return of the devastating detachment to New York, for 
the purpose of aiding in another and more honorable 
enterprise. 

The great and good Washington, although syrround- 
ed with difficulties and dangers in the neighhorhood of 
his immediate command, had, nevertheless, sent from 
his small army two considerable detachments; the one 
destined for the south, the other in aid of the expedition 
which, under the command of Maj. Gen. Sullivan, was 
about to march against the inimical Indians of the Six 
Nations, dwelling on and near the waters of the Alleg- 
heny and Susquehannah rivers. By these detachments 
his army was so much reduced that the Commander-in- 
chief was not only compelled to act exclusively on the 
defensive, but in order to prevent an attack on his weak- 
ened army, he was induced to resort to every honorable 
means to influence his enemy with a belief that his 
forces were much larger and easier of concentration 
than they actually were. ‘To add other embarrassments, 
alarming discontent existed, at this crisis, in part of the 
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Jersey line-—at the very time they were under marching 
orders to join the western army: an event which Gene- 


ral Maxwell thus announces to the Commander-in-chief: 


‘The officers of the first regiment have delivered to 


their Colonel a remonstrance, addressed to the Legisla- 


ture of the State, declaring that, unless their complaints 


on the subjects of pay and support should obtain the 


immediate attention of that body, they were, at the ex- 
piration of three days, to be considered as having re- 


signed, and requesting the Legislature, in that event, 
to appoint other officers to succeed them. ‘ This,” 
added the letter of General Maxwell, “is a step which 
they are extremely unwilling to take, but it is such as I 
make no doubt they will take; nothing but necessity— 
their not being able to support themselves in time to 
come, and being loaded with debts contracted in time 
past, could have induced them te resign at so critical a 
juncture.” 

The Commander-in-chief addressed those officers in 
most eloquent and pathetic terms, and the Legislature 
promised redress of grievances. In reply tu his excel- 
lency they said, ‘‘ we are sorry that you should imagine 
we meant to disobey orders. It was and still is our de- 
termination to march, and to do the duty of officers, 
until the Legislature have a reasonable time to appoint 
others, but no longer. We beg leave to assure your 
excellency, that we have the highest sense of your abi- 
lities and virtues; that executing your orders has ever 
given us pleasure; that we love the service, and love 
our country; but when that country gets so lost to vir- 
tue and justice as to forget its servants, it then becomes 
their duty to retire from its service.” 

In communicating this transaction to Congress, Gen. 
Washington says, “that the distresses in some corps are 
so great, that officers have solicited even to be supplied 
with the clothing, destined for the common soldiery, 
coarse and unsuituble as it was: I had not power to 
comply with the request. The patience of men, ani- 
mated by a sense of duty and honour, will support them 
to a certain point, beyond which it will not go. I doubt 
not Congress will be sensible of the danger of an ex- 
treme in this-respect, and will pardon my anxiety to 
obviate it.” 

Most happily a short time previously to this event, 
the assembly of Pennsylvania, much owing to the stre- 
nuous and well-timed exertions of General Wayne, had 
tranquillized the officers of that state, not only on the 
above, but other subjects of just complaint. 

In the mean time Gen Washington was industriously 
endeavoring to fortify West Point and the Highlands on 
the banks of the Hudson, objects which he never lost 
sight of during the war. ' 

Some miles below West Point, about the termination 
of the Highlands, is King’s Ferry, where the great road 
affording the most convenient communication between 
the middle and eastern states, cresses the North River. 
The ferry is completely commanded by the two oppo- 
site points of land. The one on the west side, which is 
avery rough and elevated piece of ground; is called 
Stony Point, and the other, on the east side, which is a 
flat neck of land projecting far into the water, is term- 
ed Verplank’s Point. To secure those peints was a mat- 
ter of vast importance, both to the British and Ameri- 


can General; hence the latter had extended the plan of 


fortifying the Highlands, so as to comprehend within it 
this valuable position. 


However industriously the officers who had charge of 


fortifying Stony and Verplank’s Points, labored for that 
purpose, yet only on Verplank’s a small, but strong 
work, had been completed and garrisoned by 70 men, 
under captain Armstrong, whilst the works on Stony 
Point, of much greater extent, and incomparably more 
importance, were unfinished. It was at this juncture 
that Sir Henry, being reinforced by the return of Gen. 
Mathews by Kis disgraceful predatory expedition in 
Virginia, resolved to open the campaign in the middle 
states with a brilliant coup de main up the Hudson, 





before all the defences on its margin could be com- 
pleted. 

General Washington, by these means which he never 
failed to provide, was early apprised of Sir Henry’s 
preparations for some enterprise, but it was doubtful 
whether the American army at Middlebrook, or the 
forts or the North River, were his real object. The 
American commander therefore concerted a plan with 
his officers, then conducting different detachments, for 
the most speedy concentration of the troops, in case of 
emergency. With this view he resolved to move that 
part of the army under his immediate command from 
Middlebrook to the Highlands, which was accomplished 
early in June. 

General Mathews, with the fleet from Virginia, hav- 
ing arrived at New York, Sir Henry, without debarking 
the troops, on the 30th May united those under his 
immediate command with them, and the whole pro- 
ceeded up the North River, under convoy of Sir George 
Collier. The next morning the British troops landed 
in two divisions, the one under General Vaughan, des- 
tined against the works at Verplank’s, on the east side 


of the river,.the other under Sir Henry, in person, des- 
tined against those of Stony Point on the west side. 
The fortifications on Stony Point being unfinished, were 
abandoned without resistance, on the approach of the 
enemy, who immediately commenced dragging some 
heavy cannon and mortars to the summit of the hill, and 


on the next morning, about sun-rise, opened a battery 
on Fort Fayette, erected on Verplank’s, the distance 
across being about one thousand yards: The cannonade 
during the day, from the very commanding position of 
Stony Point, as also from vessels and gun-boats in the 
river, occasioned much injury to the fort; which, being 
invested both by water and land, and no means of sav- 
ing the garrison now remaining, Captain Armstrong, 
after a gallant resistance, was compelled to surrender 
himself and troops prisoners of war. Sir Henry pro- 
ceeded immediately to place beth forts in, what he sup- 
posed, a perfect state of defence, especially that of 
Stony Point, which he garrisoned with 600 men, under 
the command of an officer distinguished for his bravery 
and circumspection. 

Sir Henry, in consequence of the advance of the 
American General towards West Point, declined a fur- 
ther movement up the Hudson, and returned with his 
army to Phillipsburg, about half way down the river to 
New York, with the view of more readily supporting 
Stony and Verplank’s forts, in case of an attack on 
them, or any other of his garrisons on the Hudson. The 
loss of those posts obliged the inhabitants of New Jer- 
sey to make a circuit of about ninety miles through the 
mountains, to communicate with the eastern states. 


[ Zo be continued. } 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL. 


Taurspay Evenine, Jury 9th. 

A petition was received from sundry citizens praying 
that Rittenhouse Square, in the south west quarter of 
the city, may be improved. Referred to committee on 
the square. 

A petition was presented praying that 13th street may 
be paved from Spruce street to Cedar. A resolution 
was adopted directing the work to be done. 

The following communicatien was received from the 
Mayvur. 

' Mayor’s Office, July 9th, 1829. 

To the Presidents of the Select and Common Councils: 

Gentlemen—I enclose a letter from the City Solici- 
tor, en the subject of the settlement of the accounts of 
one of the Tax Collectors, to which his attention has 
been directed. Some authority to release parts of the 
property refered to, upon receipt of equivalent sums of 
money, (which may be done without abatement of the 
security, ) wilt much facilitate the final settlement of the 
account. Very respectfully, yours, 

B. W. RICHARDS 
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Dear Sir—The city, as you are ware, has claims a- 
against Mr. John S. Futey and his sureties, to the a- 
mount of some thirteen thousand dollars, and bas se- 
cured those claims by judgements regularly entered.— 
The real estate thus bound is valuable, and as far as I 
can judge, will be sufficient, with tolerable manage- 
ment, to pay the debt to the city, and leave a conside- 
rable surplus to the parties. 

It has recently been proposed by Mr. Furey to make 
sales or mortgages of portions of this estate, and to ap- 
ply the proceeds directly to the payment of his arrears 
to the corporation. It appears to me, that it is obvious- 
ly the interest of the city, to facilitate such an arrang- 
ment; and I have understood from you that you concur 
in this opinion. 

Sales or mortg: ges however cannot be effected, with- 
out the city’s consent to exonorate the property sold or 
mortgaged from the lien of their judgment; and upon 
examining the act of assembly and ordinances, I appre- 
hend that the authority ef the Mayor does not extend to 
such a case. 

{ therefore take the liberty of submitting to you the 
propriety of applying to the Select and Common Coun- 
cils, for power to exonorate or release from the lien, 
obtained by the city, any real estate now held by Mr. 
Furey and his sureties, which they may hereafier sell 
or mortgage, so soon as a full equivalent for such real 
estate shalihave been paid into the city treasury.— 
Such a power vested in you will not in the least impair 
the security of the corporation, while it will greatly 
expedite the collection of the debt. I am, sir, most re- 
spectively your obedient servt. J. K. KANE. 

City Solicitor’s Office, 8ih July, 1829. 

To &. W. Richards, Esq. Mayor, &c. 

On motion of Mr. Hale the following was adopted. 


Whereas, The Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of 


Philadelphia, purchased on the 7th day of April, 1819, 
from Messrs. Josiah White and Joseph Gillingham, all 
their right to the water power of the River Schuylkill: 
And whereas, the sum of twenty-four thousand dollars 
of six per cent. stock, a part of the purchase money, 
was retained, to indemnify the City again.t claims that 


might be set up, and it appearing from the opinion of 


City Solicitor herewith submitted that the retained cer- 
tificates for the aforesaid amount of twenty-four thous- 
and, may now be delivered up without risk. 

Therefore, 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils,— 
That the City Treasurer be authorized, and he is here- 
by requested to issue and deliver certificates of six per 
cent. stock for twenty-four thousand dollars, in name 
of Josiah White and Joseph Gillingham; being the 
balance of purchase money of all their right to the wa- 
ter power of River Schuylkill, as appears by. a Deed 
dated the 7th day of April, 1819. 

Un motion the following resolution was adopted. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the Mayor be, and is hereby authorized, so far to ex- 
onorate and release from the lien obtained by the city, 
any portions of the real estate held by John S. Furey 
and his sureties as may be necessary to enable him and 
them to sell or mortgage the same: provided that the 
fair consideration of such sales or mortgages shall be 
paid to the City Treasury. 

Mr Read reported a bill relative to tax gatherers 
which was passed. 

Mr. Worrel presented a report relative to Norman’s 
Alley in the north west part of the city, concluding with 
a resolution directing the same te be paved.—The reso- 
lution was successfully opposed by Mr. Read, who ob- 
jected to the policy of paving private alleys. 

Mr. O’Neil offered a resolution to the Common Coun- 
cil directing Smith’s court in South Third street near 
Gaskill tobe paved. It was opposed by Mr. Baker on 
the same ground that Mr. Read had, in the Select Coun- 
cil, opposed the paving of Norman’s Alley. ‘The reso- 
jution was referred to the Paving Committee, 















A letter was received from Samuel R. Fisher, com- 
plaining of an order issued to him to make a foot pave- 
ment in front of his square on Cedar street between 
Tenth and and Eleventh. Referred to the Paving Com- 
mittee. 

A petition was received from sundry citizens com- 
plaining of the condition of Jones’ Alley, near Schuyl- 
kill Fourth street. Referred to the Paving Committe. 
—Philad. Gazette. 


City Commissioners’ Office, July 6, 1829. 
To the Presidents and Members of the Select and Common 
Councils. 

Gentlemen:—In obedience to an ordinance passed 
by Councils on the 26th February, 1829, the City Com- 
missioners respectfully submit a statement of their ex- 
penditures for the three months commencing on the Sth 
of April, and ending on the 4th of July, 1829. 

Under appropriation No. 1, New Pavieg. $18,006 89 


Do do No. 2, Unpaved streets, 1,244 65 
Do do No. 4, Decks and Sewers, 1,184 50 
Do do No. 5,Lighting and Watching, 9,654 80 
Do do No. 6, Pumpsand Wells, 520 90 
Do do No.7, Regulating Ascents, &c. 30 81 
Do do No, 9, Expenses of Offices, 911 83 
Do do No.10, Services in Markets, 122 00 
Do do No. 11, Incidental expenses, 72 12 
Do do No, 13, Repaving, &c. 4,150 48 
Do do No. 14, City Property, 2,188 83 


Do do No. 19, Purchase of Paving Stone, 1,523 43 
Do do No. 20, Repairing Footways, 2 00 
Do do No. 21, Exps. authcrised by Councils, 680 95 


$40,098 19 


All which is respectfully submitted:—By order, 
JOHN NORVALL, City Clerk. 


Making altogether the sum of 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 
[From The American Farmer.] 


Sin,—A few weeks ago I received a package of the 
10th vol. American Farmer, containing, among other in- 
terresting and valuable matter, a part of the answers of 
Calvin Jones to the queries of Captan Hall, and was 
struck with the difference of practice in North Carolina, 
and that which is universal inthe central and western 
parts of Pennsylvania, as to the manner of cropping new 
land, or such “land as is brought into cultivation from 
a state of nature.” The Amer. Far. containing Dr. Dar- 
lington’s answers to queries from No. 1 to 67, inclusive, 
unfortunately for myself never reached me. [ am net 
certain, therefore, whether I can add to your knowledge 
or amusement, by relating the mode by which we re- 
duce our native forests to the operation of the plough in 
our land of mountains and valleys. I thought, however, 
that Dr. Darlingtcn, residing in an old,’rich and highly 
cultivated country, such as Chester county, would nut 
be likely to be as well acquainted with the process of 
clearing and cropping new land as we of Bedford coun- 
ty, who spend our lives at it. Atall events the practice 
may differ, and some of your readers may desire to know 
every body’s way of doing business, Moreover, I find 
the state of things in Chester do not in every instance 
correspond with those of Bedford; and as the object of 
Mr. Jacobs must be to acquire a knowledge of the sta- 
tistics of each district in the United States, in order 
that he may make a just estimate and average of the 
whole, I propose answering the questions so far as my 
knowledge extends. I have adhered in general, to the 
order of the queries, but have not confined myself to 
théir solution, being desirous of sketching Bedford coun- 
ty as it really is. ‘Therefore I send you a Sketch of Bed- 

ord County, Pennsylvania. 

When we wish to clear a piece of land, we, in the 
first place, stake it off, and provided with a grubbing 
hoe, take up by the roots every bush or sapling which 
a stout man can shake in the root by grasping the stem 
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and bending it backwards and forwards. If the roots 
give to this action, it is called a grub and must be taken 
up. Dog-wood, iron-wood and witch-hazel, are always 
classed among grubs whether they shake in the root or 
not. After the land is grubbed, the hrush is picked in 
heaps. We thenchop the saplings, that is; every thing 
is cut down which does not exceed 12 inches across the 
stump. Such parts of the saplings as are fit for ground 
poles are chopped at the length of 11 feet; such parts as 
are fit for fire-wood are left for that purpose, and the 
top brush thrown upon the heaps made of the grubs. 
Next, the trees are deadened, leaving one or two fcr 
shade. This process of deadning is called by Mr. Jones 
“‘belting;”’ the manner of doing the work is the same, 
and consists in chopping entirely round the tree a curf 
of three or four inches wide. A tree is not well deaden- 
ed unless it is cut to the red; that is, the axe 
must penetrate through the sap, but itis not thought 
necessary to chip out more than the bark of oak timber. 
Sugar-maple, gum, &c. must be chipped out half an 
inch or aninch. The advantages of deadening timber, 
arejimmense; labour is saved in chopping down and 
burning the stuff on the ground. Indeed in this coun- 
try it is next to impossible to cut down the timber, un- 
less we live in the vicinity of Bedford, because farmers 
are not rich enough to pay for it. The dead timber 
gives us fire-wood for years, which obviates the neces- 
sity of resorting to the woods. When it falls the roots 
are taken out with the tree. On the other hand, the 
falling branches incommode us for years, covering our 
grain every winter, and causing great labour in picking 
itinheaps. ‘The trees fall over the fences and demol- 
ish them; sometimes they fal] on horses, cattle, &c., kil- 
ling or maiming them; not unfrequently men and boys 
have been killed. 

As soon as the brush will burn, it is fired and every 
particle consumed. ‘he fire sometimes ge/s away from 
the workmen, and great havoc is committed on fences, 
woods and mountains. After the clearing is burnt, the 
rail timber is chopped and logged off, the rails mauled, 
fences made, and the tops of the rail timber hauled 
home for firewood. If saw logs or building timber are 
wanted they are cut downand hauled off. At any time 
between the Ist of Sept. and middle of Oct. the ground 
is scratched, (rough-ploughed, ) a bushel of wheat per 
acre sown broadcast, harrowed in, and crossed. New 
ground is sometimes ploughed twice, but this is so sel- 
dom done as scarcely to form an exception, though it 
is adraitted that a second ploughing adds a fourth to the 
crop. 

Wheat is universally the first crop sown on new land, 
unless we cleara patch for potatoes. The average crop 
is from 12 to 20 bushels per acre, The second crop is 
rye, oats follow, andthen corn. This is the usual course. 
It is then left out a year or two, and the course begins 
again until it will produce nothing. 

In eight or ten years the timber begins to fall rapidly. 
When the ground is pretty well covered with old logs, 
the farmer goes in to nigger off. This is effected by 
Jaying the broken limbs and smaller trees across the logs 
and putting fire to it. Boys or women fellow to chunk 
up the fires, In a day or two the logs are niggered off 
at the length of twelve or fifteen feet; sometimes the 
entire tree is consumed. When the trees are thus re- 
duced to lengths that can be handled by men, the own- 
er has a log rolling. He gives the word te eighteen or 
twenty of his neighbours the day before the frolic, and 
when they assemble they generally divide the force in- 
to two companies. A captain is chosen by acclamation 
for each company, and the captains choose their com- 
panies, each naming a man alternately. When the 
whole is formed they set to work, provided with hand- 
spikes, and each cempany exerts itself to make more 


this county, are sometimes disgraced by dreadful com- 
bats between the persons composing them. Bedford 
county,like most monntainous countries, possesses a large 
proportion of stout athletic men. Bravery is a predom- 
inant feature in their character, and they value them- 
selves in proportion to their strength. Hence arises 
animosities which are seldom allayed but by battle.— 
They possess one noble quality, however, and that is 
forgiveness of injuries. After a fair trial of strength, 
though each may have been so severely cut and bruised 
as to be disabled for several days,they will meet in per- 
fect harmony, and ne trace of malice or even resentment 
appears. This,to one who has always looked upon the in- 
dignity of a blow as meriting the chastisement of death, 
seemed impossible, but there can be no doubt of the 
sincerity of their tacit reconciliation. 

The general price of clearing land is five dollars per 
acre, put under fence six rails, anda ground pole four 
feet worm and ready for the plough. Sometimes it is 
cleared on the shares, and then if the proprietor finds 
the grubber in boarding and lodging, finds horses, seed, 
feed and puts it in himself, the grubber gets the first 
crop, or the half of the two first. If the undertaker 
finds every thing he gets the two first or the three first 
crops according as he can make his bargain, and the 
bargain is usually determined by the quality of the land 
and the difficulty of clearing. Meadow land is cleared 
for from four to seven crops. 

In addition to our log rolling frolics, we have frolics 
to haul out dung, to husk corn, and to raise our build- 
ing’s. 

The first, the dung frolic, is getting out of use, and 
never ought to have been practiced, because a man can 
do it himself. 

The corn busking is done at nights. The neighbours 
meet at dark; the corn has been previcusly pulled, and 
hauled in a pile near the crib. The hands join it, the 
whiskey bottle goes round, the story, the laugh, and the 
rude song is heard. Three or four hundred bushels 
are husked by 9 or 10 o’clock—a plentiful supper is 
provided, and sometimes the frolic ends with a stag 
dance; that fs, men and boys, without females, dance 
like mad devils, but in good humour, to the time of a 
neighbour’s cat-gut and horse-hair, not always drawn 
with the melody and judgement of Gilliaume. 

Our buildings are made of hewn logs, on an average 
24 feet long by 20 wide; sometimes a wall of stone; a- 
bout a foot above the level of the earth, raised as a 
foundation; but in general four large stones are laid at 
the corners, and the building raised on them. The 
house is covered sometimes with shingles, sometimes 
with clap-boards. ‘The advantage of the latter kind of 
roofis, it requires no lathes, nor rafters, and no nails, 
and is put on in much less time. It has been called a 
poor man’s make-shift, and its use can only be justified 
by the poverty and other circumstances of the country. 
The ground logs being laid, a saddle shaped A on the 
upper edge, is cut with an axe, at the ends, as long as 
the logs are thick, then the end logs are raised and a 
notch cut to fit the saddle. This is the only tie or bind- 
er they have; and when the building is raised as many 
rounds as is intended, the ribs are raised, on which a 
course of clap-boards is laid, butts resting ona butling 
pole. Apress pole is laid upon the clap-boards imme- 
diately over the ribs to keep them from shifting by the 
wind, and the pole is kept to its birth by stay blocks, 
resting in the first course against the butting pole and 
then against each preceding pole. The logs are run up 
on the building on skids by the help of wooden forks. 
The most experienced axe men are placed on the 
building as corner men; the rest ofthe company areon- 
the ground to carry the logs and run them up. In this 
way a building is raised and covered in, in a day, with- 
log heaps than,the other. Nothing is charged for the | out a mason and without a pound of iron. The doors 
work, and the only thing exceptionable in these frolics | and windows are afterwards cut out as the owner pleas- 
is the immoderate use of whiskey. In general great|es. As the country becomes rich and more densely set- 
hilarity prevails; but these meetings, like all others in! tled, those hastily constructed buildings will give way 
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to more durable and more comfortable ones; but at pre- 
sent there are very few buildings in the country, except 
on the turnpike, of any other material than logs. 

7. We sow on old land 14 bushels wheat, rye 
1 bushel, buckwheat 4 bushel, oats 2 bushels. Barley 
is not raised in this county, er very partially. 

8. The average produce of wheat may be estimated 
at 14 bushels, rye 12, oats 20, buckwheat 25. 

9. We strike out our corn land at 34 feet by 34 and 
drop 4 grains of corn (zea maize) at each angle. Two 
or three stalks at most are cultivated. 

10. I have known corn produce but 5bushels shelled. 
I have known it to produce 80 bushels. The produce 
may be averaged at 15 bushels shelled, 

11. We consider buckwheat as the greatest exhaust- 
er, Oats next, corn next, wheat next, rye next. 

12. We cultivate no “shelled fruits,” except in our 
gardens. 

13. We raise potatoes and turnips in our fields. Man- 
gel wurzel and carrots in our gardens. 

14. Potatoes and turnips are partially used as food 
for cows. I know of but one individual who has raised 
mangel wurzel and carrots for cattle food, and that on a 
small scale. Neither of these roots are distilled. The 
same person has for four years presevered in attempts 
to cultivate the Ruta Baga, but except last year every 
attempt was a total failure, and then he was not half paid 
for his labour. He intends trying it again this year. 

Potatoes are indispensable on a dinner table among 
all classes; I have never heard of their being the exclu- 
sive food of any family in Pennsylvania, and yet I am 
informed the distress in Philadelphia has been very 
greatthis winter. Other vegetablestogether with meat 
and wheat bread form the aliment of our population. — 
Turnips are not so generally used as potatoes. 

15, There is no manufacture of which those roots 
form the basis. 

16. Potatoes are certainly an exhauster. They re- 
quire the best soil ora thin soil highly manured. Land 
which will produce fine mangle wurzel or carrots, re- 
turns but a poor crop of potatoes, though the general 
opinion is the contrary. It requires first rate land to 
yield ten bushels for one planted; and as twenty bush- 
els of seed are usually plantd on an acre, two hundred 
bushels per acre is a good crop. But on an average, 
one hundred & twenty-five bushels per acre is the crop. 
I have heard of six hundred bushels onan acre, but I 
never saw it. 

We usually sow turnips on new ground meadow land, 
prepared by twice harrowing. ‘The timothy is sown a 
few days after the turnips are up. If the seed is sown 
at the same time the timothy is apt to smother the turn- 
ips. Thin land must be well manured and well prepar- 
ed to yield turnips. 

17. Potatoes are looked uponas an excellent prepar- 
ative for wheat, corn or oats. 

18. Our only mode of saving roots over winter is to 
dig a hole about a foot deep, and five or six feet in di- 
ameter. In this we put about twenty bushels, drawing 
them up in the form ofa cone. The potatoes, turnips, 
&c. are then covered with straw, and earth thrown over 
the straw about a foot thick. The hole is then capt with 
straw to prevent the rain from penetrating the apex, 
and they keep well till spring. 

19. 20. 21. We raise no tobacco in the field. It is 
occasionally raised in gardens for family use. It will, 
however, grow well in our rich lands; and recent politi- 
cal events indnce me to believe it will at no very dist- 
ant day become an article of important culture among 
us. If our brethern of the South shall exclude our hogs, 
horses, cattle and manufactures, we must exclude their 
cotton and tobacco. Hemp, flax, and silk, and the bold 
unconquerable spirit of mountaineers, which scorns to be 
dragooned into political measures, the certain result of 
which are to subject us to the control ofa foreign pow- 
er, and finally to reduce us to beggary, will enable us 
to dispense with cotton garments. A gentleman by the 



















name of Rhoads, in the adjoining county of Somerset, 
where the climate is much colder than itis here, so 
much so, that in some parts of it Indian corn will not 
ripen, has for a number of years raised from five to ten 
acres of tobacco annually, and fouud a profitable mark- 
et fur his crop in Baltimore. It is very certain that the 
soil and climate of Pennsylvania can produce more 
tobaeco than her population consumes. We fear 
nothing from the restrictive or non-importation system 
of the South. We can plant mulberry trees, sow hemp 
and flax, eat more veal and reast-pig, and plant some 
of our clover-fields and meadow land in tobacco. 


22. to 30. inclusive. We raise no cotton or sugar cane, 


but we manufacture sugar from from the sugar-maple 


(acer saccharinum._) This tree, which arrives at a size 


rivalling the largest white oaks, flourishes in our sandy 
bottoms, spouty drafts, on the sides of our mountains 
and the summit of the Alleghany. It is slow of growth, 


hard to kill, but when dead soon rots. The roots are 
numerous and strong, interlaced on or near the surface 
of the ground, so that it is impossible to plough near 


them. 


When the sugar seasons begins, which is generally 
about the first of March, the sugar maker repairs his 
camp if it is out of order. The camp is a small shed 
made of logs covered with slabs or clap boards, and o- 
pen atone side. Immediately before the opening, four 
wooden forks are planted, on which is placed a strong 
pole. From this is suspended as many wooded hooks 
as the sugar boiler has kettles, usually four. Wood is 
hauled, and it requires a large quantity to boil a season. 
The troughs to receive the water are roughly hewn of 
cucumber, white or yellow pine, or wild cherry, and 
contain from one to three gallons. The trees are tapt 
with a # auger, about one inch or an inch and fa half 
deep. In the hole is placed a spile or spout 18 inches 
long, made of sumach. Two spiles are put in a tree.— 
A good camp will contain 150 or 200 trees. When the 
troughs are full the boilers go round with a sled Ccrawn 
by horses, on which are placee two barrels to receive 
the water. Having filled the barrels he returns to camp, 
and fills up the vessels, which consists of his meat ves- 
sels, &c. well cleaned. The water which is gathered 
in should be immediately boiled, because it makes the 
best sugar. If left to stand a few days it becomes sour 
and ropy. They fill up the kettles, and as it boils down, 
the kettles are filled up again until all is boiled in. In 
order to ascertain when it is fit to sfir off, a little of the 
molasses is taken out in a spoon, and dropt into a tin of 
cold water. If the molases is thick it will form a thread 
in the water, and if this thread will break like glass, 
when struck with a knife, it must be taken off the fire 
and is fit to stir off. The kettle is set on the ground 
and occassonally stirred till it cools and granulates.— 
Great judgment is required, and the most exact atten- 
tion to take it off at the very moment it is fit. If it is 
taken offtoo soon, the sugar will be wet and tough; if it 
is left on too long,it will be burnt or be bitter,and scarce- 
ly fit for use. Some boilers try it by taking a few drops 
of the molasses between the thumb and finger, and if 
it ropes like glue when it cools, it is said to be in sugar. 

A tree is calculated to produce a season a barrel of 
water of 30 gallons, and it requires six gallons to make 
a pound of sugar. This estimate, however, appears too 
large. Ihave never known a camp turn out, one tree 
withjanother, more than three pounds. In Jamaica it is 
not unusual for a gallon of raw cane liquor to yield a 
pound of sugar. it is supposed there can be no doubt 
of the fact that our trees do not produce as much as for- 
merly. Many of the trees have been injured by fire, 
but the fatal cause of their deterioration is the auger,— 
When a tree is cut down which has been frequently 
tapt, there isa black and rotten streak for a foot above 
and below many of the augerholes. ‘The great miracle 
is that a single sugar tree is alive in Bedford; but the 
almighty Fabricator of the Uniaerse has in his infinite 
wisdom and beneficence bestowed on this precious tree 
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a tenacity of life truly wonderful. Though every year 
assaulted by the axe, the auger, or by fire, it clings to 
existence; and yields to its ungrateful possessor a luxury 
and necessary of life, which but for it would command 
a price which would debar its use from the poor. The 
average price of maple sugar is from 6 to 10 cents per 
pound. : 

A society was formed in Centre county, two or three 
years ago, with the Hon. Charles Houston at its head, 
for the purpose of propagating the sugar tree, and ex- 
tracting the water from the roots. Whether they have 
succeeded in their enterprize, or whether the society 
has perished amidst political turmoil, I know not. In 
this county a few partial attempts have been made to 
plant out the young trees found in the woods, and they 
have succeeded. 

31. 32: There are two distinct kinds of meadow in 


this county. One kind is formed by the flat bottoms of 


of our creeks and rivers, and the other is drafts or little 
valleys running from the sides and tops of mountains 
and ridges into a water course. A winter stream gen- 


erally meanders through those valleys, and the sides of 


the hills through which they run are wet and spouty in 
winter and spring. These are sown in timothy, and 
produce a heavy swarth,and are considered more dura- 
ble than bottem meadow. I know of none who keep 
meadow for the purpose of fatting cattle, nor do I know 
of any in this county which in strictness can be called 
natural meadow. It is not the soil which constitutes 
meadow, but the grass combined with the soil, and the 
purpose to which it is applied. 

Johnson defines meadow to be “pasture land;” but 


this definition is about as satisfactory as his definition of 


oats, or Cobbett’s definition of purselaine, for at that 
rate our clover fields would be meadow pro tem. 

. A natural meadow is such as God made it, without the 
aid of art; a prairie, for instance. We grub out, deaden 
the timber and sow in timothy our wet spouty lands.— 
Therefore ours is artificial meadow, but naturally moist 
land adapted to meadow. We always cut them for hay 
and pasture the after-math. Were we to devote our 
meadows to pasture, I presume it would require an acre 
and a half to fatten an ox. 

33. All our plough land is admirably adapted to rear- 
ing and fattening sheep. Itis remarked by the visiters 
at our springs in the watering season, that the Bedford 
mutton cannot be excelled in flavour. The breed is 
mongrel, but a moderate degree of care makes a toler- 
able fleece, and healthy animal. 

34. 35° I have no genera, and am not botanist e- 
nough to determine the genus or species of our sponta- 
neous grasses whithout one. 

36. We cultivate red clover and timothy.. White 
clover is indigenous; our meadow land is sown in timo- 
thy, upland inred clover. Some few have attempted 
the redtop. The result is not yet fully ascertained.— 
The clovering system is becoming general. 

37. We cannot readily ascertain the weight ofa lean 
ox, without the help of instruments, which we have not. 

38. The average weight of our steers is from 300 to 
700. We kill at too early an age; generally at from 2 
to 4 years. Our oxen do not attain their growth till 7 
years old, 

39. 40. The most favourable season for fattening is 
from May to September. Cattle which have been kept 
over winter on straw and hay, refuse itin the spring, 
and about the first of May the pasture affords a good 
bite. If they have been well wintered, clover will make 
them good beef; ifa feed of bran, or oats, or chopped 
corn is given them every other day with a table spoon 
full of salt, they will be fit for the butcher in 3 months. 
If they are stall fed they will require from 3 to 6 months 
to make what may be called good beef. What we 
would call lean cattle, however, an English farmer 
would call, probably, carrion. It is certain that we do 
not make our beef as fat as the English do, because the 
citizens of Bedford, who are our consumers, will not 





give us a price to justify our care and expense. If they 


can get carrion which never saw an ear of corn ora bush- 


el of oats, which is as black as the hinges of Newgate, 
and tough as the tail of his satanic majesty, at 2 cents a 
pound, they would rather mouth it till their jaws, con- 
quered by everlasting flesh and sinew, refuse to wag, 
than pay a farmer 6 or 8 cents for beef, such as a man 
who had any regard for his bowels might fancy. But, 
de gustibus non disputandum, and if those citizens bur- 
ghers choose to demolish the bone and sinew of a mur- 
rain, instead of enjoying the luxury of a good beefsteak, 
even let them; I shall not quarrel with them—Ephraim 
is with his idols, let him alone. But I must be permitt- 
ed to say they have avery depraved taste, and their 
liberality is by no means proverbial. The Baltimoreans 
and Philadelphians ought to refuse their patronage to 
our springs, unless the tavern keepers agree to furnish 
their table with better beef. From these premises, if I 
answer query 41, I would say it is all bone, muscle and 
sinew, and no tallow at all. 

42. 1 know of no methed by which I can arrive at ac- 


curacy in estimating the weight of hides. Last year I 
killed a steer whose quarters weighed 669]bs. hide 101 


Ibs.; a steer 400lbs., hide 110]bs. An extensive and ex- 
perienced tanner informs me the average weight of 
hides, excluding of calf and kip, is about 55lbs. 

43. 44. Wemake no cheese. The cream is con- 
verted to butter. Cows generally do not produce more 
than 3lb. per week. 

47. Calves are weaned sometimes at 24 hours, some- 
times not for 4 weeks. 

48. 49. When intended for slaughter they are per- 
mitted to suck the cow for 3 weeks or two months, and 
then killed. 

50. Our sheep are coarse woolled, but some of them 
are mixed with the Merino, which has greatly improved 
their fleece. No pains have been taken to improve the 
breed of this valuable & much neglected animal. This is 
in part to be attributed to the vascillating policy of the 
government,and the instability of the administration. For 
one presidential term, we have an administration, friend- 
ly to domestic industry, and desirous of promoting and 
strengthening our own resources. Before their beneficial 


system of policy can be developed and matured, anoth- 
er administration of doubtful policy throws us on the o- 


cean of conjecture, and we fear to strain our resources 
or involve ourselves in debt, for a species of property 
which an act of Congress may render valueless. If our 
government possessed the solidity of some others, we 
could afford to introduce among ourselves, the Saxon 
and improved English breeds, or obtain a cross of the 
Caramanian, but in this fluctuating state of things, we 
must wear out our lives and our lands with the eternal 
plough fur permission to live. 

52. They are short wooled, and they are uniformly 
emasculated. 

53. I have never known a ram slaughtered, wethers 
may be. 

54. Averaged at 50 lbs.; and ewes at 40 Ibs. The 
fleece weighs 3 lbs. 

55. We slaughter or sell our sheep to the butcher, at 
5 or7 years old. 

56. Sheep are sometimes fatted with vats, or wheat 
bran. 

57.58. Open sheds are constructed in winter, it is not 
the practice to fold sheep. 

59. 60. 61. The dung of all the stock is collected in 
the barn yard. The straw not used in fodder, isthrown 
promiscuously with it. The cattle are foddered on it. 
In spring or fall it is hauled out and ploughed in. 

Swine. 62.to 67. The number of hogs raised is con- 
siderable. After they are weaned, they are turned to 
the woods, and are seldom or never fed till the ground 
is frozen up. In the vicinity of the Alleghany, they 
will get nearly fat on beech nuts, chestnuts, and acorns, 
In winter they get a little corn or buckwheat, night and 
morning. The last of October or the first of November, 
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those intended for pork are put up in a close pen, 
which is never cleaned, and fed on corn, boiled rye, or 
buckwheat, till Christmas, when they are slaughtered; 
they weigh from 150 to 300, 

68. Our farm horses are a mixture of all breeds, and 
consequently remarkable only for their capacity te en- 
dure fatigue. 

69. A four horse team will haul ina wagon on the 
turnpike fifty hundred. The wagoners who load in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia for Pittsburg, charge only 
Bross weight to Chambersburg, from thence to Pitts- 

rg they charge nett, because the mountains begin at 
Chambersburg. Fourteen miles was considered a day’s 
journey between Chambersburg and Pittsburg. They 
lave travelled this year as high as twenty-four. Two 
miles an hour used to be considered’ goed wagon- 
ing; they travel more than that now. Though four 
horses can haul 5000, on the turnpike, 3000 is a good 
load on our county and private roads. There are no 
two horse carts in the county! The country is unfavour- 
able to the use of carts, because in descending our ridg- 
és and mountains, the shafts press too heavy on the 
herse’s back, and gallit, and it is too hard on his 
shoulders and fore legs, and besides it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to lock which cannot be done ina cart. Hence 
gigs are in little use, and dearbons supply their place. 

71. The custom is to feed and hiteh up at or before 
sun rise in the plough, work till 7 o’clock, breakfast 
and feed till eight, hitch up and work till 11 o’clock, 
feed and dine till 1 o’clock, and work till sun down.— 
It is found however that the horses can do better if not 
hitched up till after breakfast and will do quite as much 
work in a season. The number of hours which a horse 
works on a farm ina day cannot be stated at less than 9. 

72. Oxen are decidedly preferable to horses on a 
farm on many accounts. They can and ought to be 
broke at two years old. From thence to the age of three, 
they more than earn their feed. From thence to four, 
they can haul logs and rails. plough and harrow, indeed 
do all the drudgery of the farm. From thence till 10, a 
good yoke of oxen can draw more than three horses, 
and they take a steadier, heavier drag up hill than hors- 
es. At anytime from 7 to 10 thay may be put up and 
fed, and sold to the butcher ata greater price, and more 
profit than if sold at an earlier age, provided they have 
been worked. They are not subject to the maladies 
and casualities of horses. More horses die from fold- 
ing to the age of ten, than cattle from calving to the 
same age. The bold, fiery, impatient spirit of a horse 
subjects him to a thousand dangers of life and limb, 
even when at large in the field from which the moder- 
ate, grave, patient, circumspect ox is exempt. But 
when the noble animal is backed by a thoughtless,inex- 
perienced or brutal owner, or driven in a wagon or 
plough, by a scoundrel hireling, he is broken down in 
limb, wind and tendon; he becomes ever after a miser- 
able mass of existence, joyless in himselfand a burthen 
to his owner. 

The gears of an ox cost comparatively nothing. From 
the time he is calved till seven years old he is improv- 
ing in value. He is then of prime age for slaughter. — 
His labour has paid his keeping twenty times over. Af- 
ter his day’s toil is ended he will soon fill himself in a 
cloverfield, and repose contented till morning. He may 
be hitched up at breakfast and work till dinner. A Mit- 
tle’cut straw mixed with chopt oats, or corn will enable 
him to pursue his toil till night,when he seeks his field a- 
gain & troubles his driver no more.Should he lose an eye 
his value is not diminished. Should a leg be broke or 
a joint dislocated, he can be fatted and sold at as high a 
price as ifno injury had been sustained. Ifa farmer 
raises stock instead of keeping a pack of idle brutes 
about him for 6 or 7 years, that consume two or three 
times more than they sell for, let him yoke them up, 
put his boys to plough ,harrow, haul rails, &c. and con- 
vert them into productive valuable animals which he 
can convert into cash at any moment, after having more 
than cleared their cost by their Jabour. 
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But we cannot work oxen in winter, because we can- 
not get them shod. Our blacksmiths do not know how, 
and will not learn because they think it degrading to 
shoe an ox. The Green mountain boys and New York- 
ers, however, think nothing of crossing Champlain on 
the ice, with heavy loads drawn by large oxen well shod, 
and they think it not atall disreputable to pay their 
debts, enrich their lands and grow wealthy by exchang- 
ing horse labour for ox labour. 

If a horse loses an eye or gets his wind broke, his yal- 
ue is materially diminished. If he breaksa bone or dis- 
locates a joint, his value is estimated by what the tanner 
will give for his hide, and the labour of taking it off is 
to be deducted. 

A good yoke of lean oxen may be had for $40; a pair 
of good young horses will cost $200. The gears of ox- 
en, a log chain and yoke, cost about $6, and with care 
will last a life without mending. The gears of a pair of 
horses cannot be had for less than $15. They require 
constant mending, and ina few years must be renewed. 
A horse is at his prime at seven years old, and fails at 
ten, and you can’t eathim. Fer horses the oat-bin and 
chopt-chest are in eternal requisition. Oats or corn,mor- 
ning, noon and night, or chopt rye, morning, noon and 
night. Ifa horseis worked and not well fed, in a few 
days this bold,active, powerful animal is transformed into 
a locomotive bag of bones,& in a few days more,that bag 
of bonesis reduced to an inanimate carrion, which every 
living thing but a starving wolf would loathe. To sup- 
ply the eternal demand for grain which the constitution 
ofa horse renders necessary, the man must go, the 
plough must go, the harrow must go, the horse himself 
must go, the blacksmith must be paid, the harness ma- 
ker must be paid, the tax gatherer must be paid, the 
scythe must go, the rake must go, the wagon must go 
to haul in the harvest, the flail must go, the fan must go, 
the man, horse and bag must go to mill, the mill must 
go, the miller’s toll-dish must go for his legal tenth and 
his illegal tenth, the boy must come back from mill, the 
cutting knife must, go, the horses’ grinders must go, a 
year’s labour goes, the owner goes to jail, the children 
go to service, and the wife goes to distraction or the 
grave. In this estimate I haye omitted the three tons 
of hay, which a horse will eat or tramp under his feet 
through carelessness, and he will not eat’ straw; and I 
have said nothing of the many hours which must be spent 
in polishing his hide with the curry-comb and brush. 

The patient ox chews his clover in summer, his straw 
in winter, and ifa nubbin of corn or the bran of your 
flour is given to cheer him in a cold winter’s night, he 
thanks you for it, thrives, and pays you when dead more 
than you gave for him when living. The facilities there- 
fore which oxen present to a poor man, or one in mod- 
erate circamstances commencing farming, are so great 
that nothing but ignorance or vanity amounting to the 
grossest absurdity can induce him to wish for horses. I 
have known many farmers who began the world with a 
good outfit, and who died bankrupt—from no other 
cause than having kept too many horses, or who have 
shuffied on through life with their nuses to the grind- 
stone, till their heads were gray, and the marrow dried 
in their bones. ‘This horse mania pervades the whole 
earth, China excepted; and the Chinese, the wisest peo- 
ple on the face of our planet have long since abolished 
the use of horses, where men or oxen can perform the 
service. The Norwegians rank next, because they eat 
them. 

There is noone circumstance which retards the popr - 
lation of Pennsylvania so much as the excessive muiti- 
plication of horses. They occupy -thousands of acres 
that ought to be oceupied by men. They raise the 
price of grain on the poor, because by consuming so 
much there is a corresponding increase of price, and no 
diminution in the price of meat. Decrease the number 
of horses, increase the number of oxen, look upon 
him with suspicion who killsa calf; grain and meat will 
be cheaper and population greater, ‘This position could 
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easily be demonstrated, but this is no place for it. I hope 
nevertheless the first direct tax laid by the general gov- 
ernment will be on horses! Let it not be supposed, 
however, that [ am desirous of proscribing our noble 
favourite. Lam only opposed to this inordinate multi- 
plication, because | am satisfied it conflicts with the 
multiplication and happiness of the human species; and 
as itis said that horses have no souls, and that men have 
souls, we certainly ought to be most desirous of propa- 
gating the animal with a soul, provided he can find out | 
a way whereby a majority of them will not be damned. | 
‘There are many uses to which the horse is peculiarly | 
adapted, and to those uses he should be assigned and to | 
no other, he never should be permitted to usurp the 
province of an ox. 

The most conclusive way of settling this controversy 
between the horse is to ask a wise man or a wise nation 
this question, ‘Were you compelled to relinquish for- 
ever the whole tribe of horses or the entire breed of 
neat cattle, which would you hold onto?’ Would not 
a wise man answer thus, ‘* he ox requires but little care 
and little feed that would sustain a man; he can drawa 
plough or a wagon as weil as a horse; when he is dead 
his meat furnishes sustenance to me and my family, his 
hide furnishes protection to my feet winter and sum- 
mer, his horns are useful for many purposes, his bones 
produce a valuable oil, the turner will purchase them,or, 
ican grind them and enrich my soil, his hair is neces- 
sary in constructing my dwelling, his entrails can be 
converted into soap or glue, his very lioofs are valuable; 
1 will not part with an animal, every part of which is 
necessary to my comfortable existence; and you may 
take the horse as the least valuable thing of the two,and 
which, as he is the principal instrument in war, sois he 
often the cause of war and tumult. 


( Concluded in eur next_) 





NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 

When I wrote you from Ebensburg, on the 18th inst. 
1 intended to have continued my observations in the 
manner I had commenced them, in reference more par- 
ticulariy to-mternal Improvements, which is a subject 
that had engrossed the attention of the people almost 
exclusively, until the news of the failure of the loan | 
reached them. I shall now alter my plan, and conclude 
with a few additional remarks. 

Ebensburg is a flourishing village, on the top of one | 
of the ridges of the Alleghany mountan, uot far from 
the projecting canal, and rail road—there is a consider- | 
able body of fine well-timbered land in its neig!iborhood, 
and the population of the town and country for several 
miles around, is composed chiefly of an industrious, | 
moral and thriving set of people from Wales, who are | 
remarkable for sobriety and industry. Indiana is also a 
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In many counties of this state, there are large bodies 
of land belonging to citizens uf Philadelphia, that never 
have been, and never will be, of any real value to the 
owners; who, either from misrepresentations, or want 


| of proper information, have paid, and continue to pay 


taxes on them, to a very large amount, into the State 


| Treasury, to their own positive loss, Let them, to avoid 


these serious losses hereafter, appoint an agent, on 
whose judgment they can rely, to explore and examine 


_ the quality and situation of their lands, and report faith- 
_ fully and honestly as the fact may be; or let them come 


and view them with their own eyes—in either of which 
cases, 1 have no hesitation in saying, a large portion of 
them will be voluntarily relinquished to the state, in pre- 
ference to the continued payment of faxes, which 
are now heavily assessed, upon all of them—ask a coun- 
tryman in the neighborhood of inaccessible mountains, 
or miserably poor lands not werth a groat, to whom they 
belong. His reply immediately and of course, follows, 
why to the people of Philadelphia to be sure, who else 
should they belong to? No countryman would own such 
lands! and no Philadelphian in his sober senses, would 
continue to own them another year, or another hour, if 
he knew their situation and quality! Why then throw 
away thousands, and tens of thousands of dollars annual- 
ly, in the payment of taxes, on valueless land? Good 
lands, however, are good property, increasing in value 
with the march of improvement—(I mean when improve- 
ments march on again) and they will continue to be 
good property, as long as we are true and honest to 
ourselyes, and understand our own interests, by the 
appointment of efficient and honest men to conduct the 
great affairs of the commonwealth, free from political 


rancor, and the destructive system of UNNECESSARY RE- 
rorm!—U, S. Gaz. 


FROM MANUSCRIPTS 


IN POSSESSION OF THE AMER. PHILOSOPHICAL SOC&ETY. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS ON DELAWARE. 

Governor Stuyvesant’s Answer by Captain Hill, &e. 
Sir—Even now we received yo of ye 20-30 August 
by yor Deputie Capt Willm Hill Rebert Needham and 
Matthias Nicoll concerning (wch if it please God) we 
shall fully answer you to morrow mean time we salute 
you and commend you to ye protection of God and rest 

Sir your affectionate ffriend and Servant 

P. STUYVESANT, Amsterdam, 
Seplember ist New Stile, 1664. 

Governor Siuyvesant’s Answer to ye Lre of Summons. 
My Lord—Your Ist Lre unsigned of 20-30 August 
together with that of this day signed according to fforme 


thriving village—and Kittanning, which is located on | being the 1st Sept have been delivered into ot hands 
the Alleghany river in Armstrong county, is progress-| by yor deputies unto which we shall say that the rights 
ing in population and wealth, to a considerable extent..) of his majtee of England unto any pte of America here- 


On the road from Indiana, which is travelled by regular | 
four horse stages, the country exhibits a fair appearance, | 
enlivened by many well cultivated tracts of land, invit- 

ing the emigrant to become proprietor of the soil, on 

very moderate terms. In travelling thus far, T am fully | 
convinced that the western lands of Pennsylvania, which 

are but thinly settled, offer greater advantages to the 

settler, than any other portion of the United States, on 

equal terms of purchase, particularly in Cambria, 1idi- 

ana, Armstrong, Venango, Mercer, Crawford, and Erie, 

counties; and when the canals and rail road shall be 

completed, the advantages will be more obvious, than 

they now appear to be, for it is a fact, that until these 

improvements are successfully completed, confidence 

will not be fully maintained—but when completed, it 

is very probable, every body will be in quest-of a farm 

or a town lot, producing by competition prices far be- 

yond their present value. It is a true and old adage ap- 

plicable to the present case, that “no people are more 

blind than those that wont see.” 

Voz. IV. 6 


about, amongst the rest unto the Colonys of Virginia 
Maryland or otters in New England whether disputable 
or not is that which for the present wee have no design 
to debate upon But that his matee hath an indisputable 
right to all lands in the north parts of America is that 
which the Kings of France and Spain will disallow as 
we absolutely doe by virtue of a commission given to 
me by my Lords the high and mighty states geneall to 
be governor generall over New Holland the Isles of 
Curaco Bonair Aruba with their appurtenances and de- 
pendances bearing date 26th July 1646 as also by virtue 
of a grant and commission given by my said lords at 
the high and mighty states generall to ye West India 
Company in the year 1621 with as much power and as 
authentique as his said matie of England hath given or 
can give to any colony in America as more fully appears 
by the patent and commission of the said lords the states 
genall by them signed registred and sealed with their 
yreat seal which were shewed te your deputies Coll 
George Cartwright Capt Robert Needham Capt Edward 
Groves and Mr Tho Delavall by which commission and 
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Lres signed and sealed by our said lords the states gen- 
eral directed to several persons both English and Dutch 
inhabiting the towns and villages on Long Island (which 
without doubt have been produced before you by those 
inhabitants) by which they are declared and acknow- 
ledged to be their subjects with express command that 
they continue ffaithful unto them under penalty of in- 
curring their utmost displeasure wch makes it appear 
more clear then the sun at noon at noon day That yor 
first foundation viz That the right and title of his majes- 
ty of Great Brittain to these parts of America is unques- | 
tionable is absolutely to be denyed, moreover its with- | 
out dispute and acknowledged by all the world that our | 
predecessors by virtue of the commission and patent of | 
the said lords, the states generall have without controul | 
and peaceably (The contrary never coming to our know- 
ledge) enjoyed ffort Orange about 48 or 50 years and 
ye ffresh water river about 36 years ‘Touching the sec- 
ond subject of your Lre vizt his matie hath commanded 
me in his name to require a surrender of all such fforts 
towns or places of strength which are possessed by the 
Dutch under yor command we shall answer That we 
are so confident of the discretion and equity of his ma- 
tie of Great Brittain that in case his majestie were in- 
formed of the truth wch is thut the Dutch came not in- 
to these provinces by any violence but by virtue of 
commission from my lords the states generall ffirst of all 
in the year 1614, 1615 and 1616 up the North River | 
near ffort Orange whereto hinder the invasions and mas- 
sacres conimonly committed by the Salvages they built | 
a little ffort and after in the year 1622 and even to this | 
present time by virtue of Commission and grant to ye 
governor of the West India company and moreover in 
the year one thousand six hundred and fifty six a grant 
to ye Honb. the burgomaste of Amsterdam of the South 
River insomuch that by virtue of the above said commis- 
sion from the high and mighty states generall given to 
the persons interested as a‘oresaid and others these pro- 
vinces have been governed and consequently enjoyed | 
as also in regard of their first discovery unintetrupted 
possession and purchase of the lands of the princes 
natives of the covntry and other private persons (though 
gentiles) Wee make no doubt that if his said’ matie of 
Great Britain were well informed of these passages he 
would be too indicious to grant such an order principal- 
ly in a time when there is so strait a friendship and con- 
federacy between our said lords and superiors to trouble 
us with demanding and summons of the places and for- 
tresses wch were put into our hands with order to main- 
tain them in the name of the said lords the states gene- 
rall as was made appear to your deputyes under the 
names and seal of the said high and mighty states gen- 
erall dated 28th July 1646 Besides what hath been men- 


patent together (to deal ffankly with you) and by divers 
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and mighty states génerall And there is less ground 
in the express demand of my government since all the 
world knows that about three years agone some English 
ffrigotts being upon the coast of Africa upon a pretend- 
ed commission they did demand certain places under 
the government of our said lords the states generall as 
Cape Vert; River of Gambo and all other places in 
Guinea to them belonging upon which our said lords 
the states geneiall by virtue of the articles of peace 
having made appear the said attempts to his majtee of 
England they received a favorable answer His said ma- 
tie disallowing all such acts of hostility as might have 
been done and besides gave order that restitution should 
be made to the East India Company of whatsoever had 
been pillaged in the said river of Gambo and likewise 
restored them to their trade which makes us think it ne- 
cessary that a nore express order should appear unto 
us as a sufficient warrant for us towards my lords the 
high and mighty states generall since by virtue of our 
said commission, wee do in these provinces represent 
them as belonging to them and not to the King of Great 
Brittain except his said majtee upon better grounds 
make it appear to our said lords the states generall 
against which they may defend themselves as they shall 
think fitt To conclude we cannot but declare unto you 
though the governor and comrs of his majesty hath di- 
vers time quarrelled with us about the bounds of the 
Jurisdiction of the high and mighty the states general 
in those places yet they never questioned their jurisdic- 
tion it self on the contrary in the year 1650 at Hartford 
and ye last year at Boston they treated with us upon 
this subject which is a sufficient prooff that his majtce 
hath never been well informed of the equity of our 
cause insomuch as we cannot imagine in regard of the 
articles of peace between the crown of England and the 
states general (under whom there are so many subjects 
in America as well as Kurope) that his said majtce of 
Great Brittain would give a commission to molest and 
damage the subjects of my said lords the states generall 
especially such as ever since 50, 40 and the last 36 
yeares have quietly enjoyed their lands countreys fforts 
and inheritances And less that his subjects would at- 
tempt any acts of hostillity or violence against them, 
and in case you will act by force of arms Wee protest 
and declare in the name of our said lerds the states gen- 
erall before God and man that you will act an unjust 
violence and a breach of the articles of peace so solemn- 
ly sworn agreed upon and ratified by his matie of Eng- 
land and my lords the states gencral And ye rather for 
that to prevent the shedding of blood in the month of 
February last wee treated with Capt. John Scott (who 
reported he hada commission from his said matie) touch- 
ing ye limits of Long Island and concluded for the space 
of a year that in the mean time the business might be 


tioned there is little probability that his said matie of| treated on between ye King of Great Brittain and my 


England (in regard the articles of peace are printed and 
were recommended to us to observe seriously and exact 


lords the high and mighty states general and again at 
present for ye hindrance and prevention of all differ- 


by a Lre written to us by our said lords the states gen-| ences and the spilling of innocent blood not only in 


erall and to cause them to be observed religiously in 
this country) would give order touching so dangerous a 
design being also so apparent that none other then my 
said lords the states generall have any right to these 
provinces and consequently ought to command and 
maintain their subjects and in their absence we the 
governor generall are obliged to maintain their rights 
and to repell and take revenge of all threatenings injus- 
tice attempts or any force whatsoever that shall be com- 
mitted agt their faithful subjects and inhabitants It be- 
ing a very considerable thing to affront so mighty a state 
although it were not against an ally and confederate 
Consequently if his said matie (as its’ fitt) were well 
informed of all that could be spoken upon ye subject 
he would not approve of what expressions were men- 
tioned in your Lre which are That you are commanded 
by his matie to demand in his name such places and 
ffortresses as are in the posssession of the Dutch under 
my government which as it appears by my commission 
before mentioned was given me by my lords the high 


these parts but also in Europe Wee offer unto you a 
treaty by our deputies Mr Cornelius Van Ruyven Secre- 
tary and receiver of New Holland Cornelius Sieenwick 
Burgmaster Mr Samuel Megapolensi Doctor of Physic 
and Mr James Codisseau heretofore Sheriffe as touching 
the threats in your conclusion we have nothing to an- 
swer only that we fear nothing but what God who is as 
just as mercifull shall lay upon us all things being in his 
gracious disposal and we may as well be preserved by 
him with small forces as by a great army which makes 
us to wish you all happynesse and prosperity and re- 
commend you to his protection My Lords your thrice 
humble and affectionate servant and firiend signed 
P. STUYVESANT 
At the ffort at Amsterdam 2d Sept. New Stile 1664. 
‘oll. Nicolls Warrant to Capt. Hide to prosecute the 
Dutch. 
Whereas the Governor and Councill of the Duteh 
plantation upon the Manhatoes in Hudson River, have 
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in answer toa summons returned their resolutions to 
maintain the right and title of the states general and 
West India Company of Helland to their {forts towns 
and plantations in those parts of America I do therefore 
in prosecution of his majeste’e service recommend to 
Capt Hugh Hides commander in chief of the squadron 
to prosecute (with the advice of the captains under his 
command) his maties. claim and interest by all ways and 
means as they shall ¢ike most expedient for the speedy 
reducing of the Dutch under his majesties obedience 
and for their so doing this shall be my warrant. 
Given under my hand the 24th August, 1664. 
RICHARD NICOLLS 
Aboard-his Majesty’s ship the Guyny. 


These following articles were consented to by the 
persons here under subscribed at the Governors Bowry 
August 27th old Stile 1664 (1) Wee consent that the 
States General of the West India company shall freely 
enjoy all flarmes and houses (except such as are in the 
fforts and that within six months they shall have free 
liberty to Transport all such arms and ammunition as 
now do belong to them or Else they shall be paid for 
them (2) All publique houses shall continue for the 


new ones to be chosen by “themselves provided that 
‘such new chosen magistrates shall take the oath of alle- 
| gience to his majesty of England before they enter up- 
‘on their office (17) All Differences of contracts and 
| Bargains made before this day by any in this country 
' shall be determined after the manner of the Dutch (18) 
| Ifit doappeare that ye West India company of Amster- 
| dam do really owe any sums of money to any persons 
| here it is agreed that recognicon and other duties paya- 
ble by Shipps going for the Netherlands be continued 
| for six months longer (19) The officers military and so!- 
| diers shall march out with their arms Drums Beating 
{and Colours flying and lighted matches and if any of 
| them will plant they shall have 50 acres of Land sct out 
|forthem if any of them will serve any as servants they 
‘shall continue with all safety and become free Denizons 
vafterward (20) If at any time hereafter the King of 
Great Brittain and the states of the Netherlands doe 
agree that this place and country be delivered into ye 
| hands of the said states whensoever his majesty will send 
' bis commands to redeliver it, it shall immediately be 
'done (21) That the towns of Manhacans shall choose 
| Deputyes shall have free voices in all publique affairs,as 
| much asany other Deputyes (22) Those who have any 


uses which now they are for(3) All people shall still con- | propriety in any houses in the ffort of Aurania (shall if 
tinue free Denizons & enjoy their Lands Houses goods, | they please) Slight the fortifications there and then en- 
Shipps wheresoever they are within this country and | joy all their houses as all people do where there is no 
dispose of them as they please (4) If any inhabitant | ffort (23) If there be any solders that will goe into Hol- 
have a minde to remove himself he shall have a year and | land and if the company of West India in Amsterdam or 
Six weeks from this day to remove himself Wife children | any private persons here will transport them into Hol- 
servants goodsk&to dispose of his lands here (5) Ifany of- | land then they shall have a safe passport from Coll Rich- 
ficer of state or public minister of state have a minde to | ard Nicolls Deputy Governor under his Royal Highness 
go for England they shall be transported fraught free in | and the other Com’rs to defend the Shipps that shall 
his maj’tee flrigotts when there flrigotts shall return | transport such soldiers and all the goods in them from 
thither (6) It is consented that any people may freely |.any surprizal or acts of hostility to be done by any of 
come from the Netherlands and plant in this country and | his majestys ships or subjects ‘That the cepies of the 


that Dutch vessels may freely come hither and any of the 
Dutch may freely return home or send any sort of mer- 
chandise home in vessels of their own country (7) All 
Shipps from the Netherlands or any other place and 
goods therein shall be rec’d here and sent hence after 
theManner weh formerly they were before our coming 


hither for six months next ensuing (8) The Dutch here | 


shall enjoy the liberty of their consciences in Divine 


worship and Church Discipline (9) No Dutchman here | 


or Dutch Shipp here shall upon any occasion be prestt 
to serve in warr, against any nation whatsoever (10) 
That the Townsmen of the Manhatoes shall not have 
any soldier quartered upon them without being satisfi- 
ed and paid for them by their officers and that at this 
present if the ffort be not capable of lodging all the sol- 
diers then the Burgomaster by his officers shall appoint 
some houses capable to receive them (11) The Dutch 
here shall enjoy their own customs concerning their in- 
heritances (12) All publique writings and Records 
weh concerne the Inhabitants of any people or the 
reglem’t of the church or poore or orphane shall be 
carefully kept by those in whose hands now they are 
and such writings as particularly concern the States 
general may at any time-be sent to them (13) No 
Judgement that hath passed any Judicature here shall 
be called in question but if any conceive that he hath 
not had Justice done himifhe apply himself to the States 
general the other party shall be bound to answer for the 
supposed injury (14) Ifany Dutch living here shall at 
any time desire to travail or Traffique into England or 
any place or plantation in obedience to his maj’tee of 
England or wth ye Indians he shall have (upon his re- 
quest to the Governor) A certificate that he is a free 
Denizon of this place and liberty to do soe (15) If it 
doe appear that there is publique engagement of Debts 
by the Town of the Manhatoes and a way agreed on 
for the satisfying of that engagement it is agreed that 
ye same way proposed shall goe onand that ye engage- 
ments shall be satisfyed (16) All inferiour civill officers 
and magistrates shall continue as now they are (if they 
please) till the customary time of new election and then 


| Kings grant te his Royall Highness and the copy of his 
| Royall Highness his commission to Coll Richard Nicolls 
' testified by two com’rs more and Mr. Wintbrep to be 
true copies shall be delivered to the Hon’ble Mr. Stuy- 
_vesant the present governor on monday next by eight of 
| the clock in the morning at the old milne and these arti- 
cles consented to and signed by Coll Richard Nicolls 
Dep Governor to his Royall Highness and that within 
two hours after the ffort and Towne called New Am- 
sterdam upon the isle of Manhatoes shall be delivered 
| into ye hands of the sd Coll Richard Nicolls by ye ser- 
| vice of such as shall be by him thereunto Deputed by 
his hand and seale 

John Dedecker, 


Robert Carr, 
Nich. Verlett 


treo Cartwright 
Sam: Megalensis John Winthrop 
Cornelius Steenwick Sam. Willys 
Oleffe Stevens,Van Kortlant Thomas Clark 
James Cousseau John Pincheon . 

I do consent to these articles 

RICHARD NICOLLS. 


A copie of Governor Stuyvesants consent to the arti- 

cles under his hand and the publique seale 
To All people Health 

These are to Certify that we the Governor gen’all 
and councell of the New Netherlands do consent to the 
articles of the 6th instant agreed upon by the Commis- 
sioner appointed by us viz: Mr John Decker councelle 
Captain Nicholas Verlatt Commissary concerning mat- 
ters of Trafligue Mr. Samuel Megapolensis Doctor of 
Physick Mr. Cornelius Stenwick Burgomaster, Olaffe 
Stevans van Kortlant old Burgomaster and Mr James 
Cosseau old Sheriffe of our parts And the Commission- 
ers appointed by the hono’ble Colonell Richard Nicolls 
commander in cheife of his maj’tie of England’s ffrigotts 
and forces now beseiging this Towne and Garrison that 
is to say Sr Robert Carr Knight Geo Cartwright John 
Winthrop Samuel Willys Thomas Clark and John 
Pincheon on the other part and we have hereby ratify- 
ed and confirmed them and do acknowledge this to be 
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our act and deed and shal! do all things therein con- hay, and at anotherhalf way up a lofty mountain, the 
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tained Dated at the ffort of Amsterdam in New Neth- | upper part of which was so steep that the rocks seemed o 


erlands. September 8th 1664 
P, STUYVESANT 
I certifie the same 
Cornetivs Van Rvyven Sec’r 
Colonell Nicolls his answer consenting to the Treaty of 
Surrender. 

I Colonell Richard Nicolls commander in cheif of all | 

his maj’ties fforces now beleagnering the town on the 


Manhatans do accept of the proposall made by the | of the Lehigh Canal, and the termination of the Mauch 


governor and his councill there residing to treate of an 
accommodation by articles of surrender of the said town 
and fforts thereunto belonging under his maj’ties obe- 
dience to prevent the effusion of blood and to improve 
the good of the inhabitants and whereas the governor 
and councell are pleased to nominate and appoint John 
De Decker Councellor of State Nicholas Varlett Com- 
missary concerning matters of Traflique Saml Megapo- 
lensis Doctor of Physick Cornelius Stenwick Burgo- 
master Offle Stevan Vankortland old burgomaster and 
James Cossau old Sheriffe of this city to agree and con- 
clude with me or my Deputies upon further articles 
promising they will faithfully fulfill whatsoever shall be 
by their forenamed commissioners promised or agreed 
upon in the Treaty on their partes I doe therefore on 
my part nominate and appoint Sir Robert Carr Kn’t 
Coll George Cartwright Mr. John Winthrop Governor 
of his maj’ties Colony of Cohnecticutt Mr. Samuel Wil- 
leys one of the cheif councill of the said colony Capt. 
Thomas Clarck and Captain John Pincheon commission- 
er from the Court Gen’all of the Colony of the Massa- 
chusetts To be my sufficient Deputys to treat and con- 
clude upon the articles of surrender of the aforenamed 
place promising that I will faithfully fulfill whatsoever 
they shall so treat and conclude upon In testimony 
whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and seale at the 
Camp before the Manhatans this 26th day of August old 
Stile 1664 RICHARD NICOLLS. 

Tis desired and agreed upon by the Commissioners 
on both parts above mentioned that their meeting upon 
ye premises shall be to-morrow morning being the 27th 
of this month of August old stile precisely at 8 o’clock 
in ye morning at a place called the governors Bowry | 
upon ye Manhattans 


MAUCH CHUNK RAIL WAY. 


From a correspondent who has just visited the Rail- | 
way and Coal Mines at Mauch Chunk, we have receiy- 
ed the following letter dated 

“Mavuca Crunk, June 25. 

“‘After leaving Philadelphia we passed through a 
most delightful country, well cultivated, and presenting 
to the view beautiful scenery at every turn of the road. 
Allentown we found to be a thriving spot, with many 
good buildings init. When about 17 miles beyond it, 
we came to the Lehigh Water Gap, and traversed the 
road leading in many places along the banks of the Le- 
high Canal. The water Gap, as it is termed, is a most 
singular place, for it seems as if the mountains had, by 
common consent, parted asunder to give place to the 
river. On reaching the Gap, we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by steep and lofty mountains, at the foot of 
which we ran along a road so narrow that the horn of 
the driver was incessantly giving notice of the approach 
of the stage. At the Gap we first saw the Lehigh Ca- 
nal, which follows the route of the river through the 
ravine. This canal is sixty feet wide at the top of the 
banks, from forty to forty-five at the surface ofthe wa- 
ter, and thirty-five at the bottom. The water had just 
been let into the whole line, and the first boats started 
this morning from Mauch Chunk laden with the Lehigh 
Coal. Amore picturesque route than that from Allen- 
town to Mauch Chunk cannot well be imagined. At 
one time we were in the bottom of a delightful valley, 
rendered more so by the fragrance of the new mown 


ready to fall at every instant upon our heads, while the 
lower part presented such an awful depth that it was 
far from pleasant to look down. Along the canal we 
saw a great number of houses that have been lately erec- 
ted, agd many others in various stages of completion. 
The town of Mauch Chunk is situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Mauch Chunk Creek and the Lehigh River. 
‘The Indian name of Mauch Chunk signifies the Little 
Bear. The town is very flourishing, being at the head 


Chunk Rail Road, It contains now about 1500 souls, 
and is fast increasing in population. Nine years ago it 
was a solitary valley. At the upper end of the town, 
the chute of the Railway extends from the side of a moun- 
tain to the bed of the river, a distance of about 750 feet, 
descending about 34 feet in the hundred. From the 
Rail-road the cars are brought into a covered place,and 
a stout rope being attached to one it is sent down to the 
river, where it is emptied. The rope passes round a 
large drum, and as a loaded caris let down one track, 
it draws up an empty one on the other. The cars cor- 
tain each about one and a half tons of coal, and weigh of 
themselves 1600 pounds. In descending from the mines 
fourteen cars are attached to each other, and under the 
guidance of one man, who sits about the middle, they 
come down, by their own gravity, with astonishing ease 
and rapidity. When they are approaching, a noise re- 
sembling the rushing of wind is heard, and all ofa sud- 
den they dart round the curved road and pass the spec- 
tator so rapidly that he cannot countthem. The direc- 
tor sits upon the top of acar, holding the check rope, 
and gazes upon the stranger with as much sang froid as 
as if he were in arocking chair. Two sets of cars, 14 
in each, descend at the same time within a mile or two 
ofeach other; behind these follow three passenger wa- 
gons, each contaimng four mules. The animals seem 
quite unconcerned; they looked at us as they passed & 
went on eating. The manner in which the cars are 
now drawn up is a little different from that formerly in 
use. The mules were then placed before,and drew 
the cars after them; but now the mules are placed on 
each side of the set of cars, and are attached to a swin- 
gle tree which is fastened to the front of the eighth car; 
thus they push seven and pull seven. 

On the arrival of the cars, the visitors set out in a 
comfortable pleasure wagon, drawn by two horses and 
arrive at the minesin an hourand ahalf. The road up 
the mountain ishighly romantic. We were permitted 
to remain at the mines until the arrival of the empty 
cars, which afforded plenty of time to satisfy our curiosi- 
ty. There were only four persons in the wagon, on 
our return, so that it was not heavy enough to descend 
with its usual rapidity. When we were ready toreturn, 
the driver gave the wagon a slight push and leaped in. 
For the first hundred feet our motion was slow, but we 
soon found that we were flying. We passed over eight 
miles in the space of thirty-five minutes; one mile of 
this we travelled in two and a half minutes, though a 
gentleman from the town who was a passenger with us, 4 
assured us that he had repeatedly, when the wagon was 4 
full, run this mile zn less than two minutes. We passed 4 
it, however, at the rate of twenty-four miles per hour 
by our own watches. It seemed all the way as if a strong 
North Wester was blowing directly in our faces, but in 
reality there was no air stirring; for the leaves on the 
trees hung perfectly motionless, and besides the wind 
seemed to blow directly in our faces at every turn of 
the road. These turns were to frequent, that at no 
time could we see a greater distance ahead than one 
hundred yards. 

The construction of the rail road is exactly similar to 
that laid on the Deep Cut of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Rail road for the removal of the earth. The rails are 
about 20 feet long, 5 inches high and 4 wide. They are 
set in cross pieces and wedged. The iron facing is up: 
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on the inner edge of the rail, and is about one inch and 
a half wide, and one quarter of an inch thick. The road 
is now getting a little out of repair, and we were shown 
one part, about two rods in length, where the rails were 
laid in an iron socket, which was let into a stone, thus 
doing away with cross pieces altogether. This meth- 
od was only tried this spring, and is found to be so solid, 
and to answer the purpose so well, that it is thought the 
whole road will be laid in this manner when the present 
rails are worn out. 

On reaching the summit of the mountain,we were not 
a little surprised at the extent of the Coal Mines. The 
coal is found at the distance of 12 feet below the sur- 
face, and lies in one solid black body. The extent of 
the mines is unknown: coal has been found in the val- 
ley immediately below the mines now worked, which is 
900 fect below the summit. The coal region extends 
a distance of nine miles, by two in breadth, but no idea 
can be formed ofits depth. ‘The manner in which the 
mines were discovered is thus related. About 9 years 
ago a hunter was crossing the mountain, when he pas- 
sed a tree that had been blown down. On looking into 
the aperture he beheld a black substance, which he 
soon discovered to be coal ofan excellent quality.— 
Within that short space of time all the improvement has 
taken place; previously no sound was to be heard, save 
the howl of the wolf and the scream of the wild eagle.” 


Balt. Amer. 


VOLUNTEER MILITIA OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. Editor, Sir—Probably it would not be uninter- 
esting to many of our citizens to know the actual state 
of the Volunteer Military force, of the City and Liber- 
ties of Philadelphia. I here subjoin you a list of the 
companies of horse, foot, artillery, &c. which I believe 
to be as correct as can be obtained. 














Horse.—First City ‘Troop 15 to 20 
Second City Troop 12 to 15 
Third, Washington Cavalry 40 to 50 

| 67 85 

Artillery. —State, about 50 
Pennsylvania 20 
Junior 50 
Jackson 50 
Phalanx 30 
Washington Greys 25 a 30 

230 

Jnfantry.—N, Liberty Volunteers, about 40 
Penn Township Guards 40 
Jackson Guards 25 
Monroe Guards 40 
State Guards 40 
First Company State Fencibles 50 
Second Company State Fencibles 40 
Philadelphia Light Infantry 30 
National Light Infantry —_ 30 
City Phalanx 30 
Washington Blues 30 
Lafayette Light Infantry 30 
Lafayette Guards 40 
Hibernia Greens 30 
Caledonia Blues 30 
Philadelphia Greys 50 
Citizen Volunteers 35 
Governor’s Guards 25 
Montgomery Guards 40 
Philadelphia Cadets 35 
Washington Fencibles 40 
Two companies Riflemen 50. 
Independent Volunteers 35 
Pennsylvania Guards 30 

B65 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Artillery 23 
Horse 67 
Infantry and Rifle, 865 1162 





Thirty-five Companies in all.—urora. 





| PENNSYLVANIA — SOCIE- 


The first semi-annual *‘Exhibition of fruits, flowers 
and plants,” of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
took place at the Masonic Hall (Chesnut-street) on the 
6th. day of June, 1829. 

The establishment of this Society has been too recent 
to present an exhibition of product.ons of its own. In 
placing before the public a rich display of individual 
taste, skill and liberality, the society designed to offer 
the most agreeable inducements to the cultivation of 
horticultural science, and the most convincing proof 
of the success which will attend a cordial and combined 
effort in the cause. The climate and soil of Philadel- 
phia are adapted to a great variety of vegetable produc- 
tions, The habits of the community are congenial to 
the pure and primitive employment which consists in 
the cultivation of them. Sufficient experiment has been 
made to give zest and relish to the pursuit. and to af- 
ford a certainty during its progress and in its result of a 
rich return in health and innocent enjoyment, The 
advantages of our position are scarcely to be surpassed. 
They combine a prolific soil, abundant and salubrious 
waters, fertile meadows and extensive pastures; and 
they produce fruits and flowers of peculiar excellence 
and countless variety. Our country has been recently 
pronounced in a foreign journal to be “rich beyond all 
others in stores of botanical wealth.”* These uncom- 
mon gifts of nature emphatically require and deserve 
the fostering care of art. Private and individual enter- 
prize h.s advanced them to an extent equally creditable 
to the parties and beneficial to the public.—But it is 

\ far short of what may be expected from united exer. 
| tions, in which numbers may contribute their respective 
| shares of knowledge and experience to the general 
| stock; and each shall strive in generous emulation to ex- 
| cel his brethren in the warmth of his zeal, and the mer- 
| it of the productions which nature shall have yielded to 
his hand. To inspire this zeal, to multiply the sources 
| of information and bring them within reach, and to af- 
| ford the means of obtaining the most effectual mutval 
assistance in the prosecution of the same interesting ob- 
| ject, the Horticultural Society of Pennsylvania has been 
formed. 
If gardening be an art (and who can doubt it that 
sees the improvement of which almost every plant is 
| susceptible?) it must derive advantage from ‘study and 

experience. The Society now established proposes 
to collect principles of instruction from every. region, 
and specimens of the fertility of the earth from every 
zone, to introduce among ourselves the nativé produc- 
tions of distant countries, and to adopt them as our own; 
to explore the inmost recesses of nature; to bring to 
light and usefulness, her concealed treasures; to try 
their fitness for particular soils; to multiply the rare 
plants, and to substitute those of higher merit for such 
as accident may have brought into general use. Inim- 
mediate prospect, the society cherish the hope of pos- 
sessing a garden in which they may unite and cultivate 
the productions of every section of the globe. There 
the farmer will behold the assembled variety of grains 
and grasses—and the gardener the widely extended fa- 
mily of fruits and flowers. The physician will gather 
new gifts for his Materia Medica, and even the chemist 
will delight in a living laboratory.—There instruction 
will be afforded to the enquiring gratification of the cu- 
rious; refreshment to the feeble and delicate; amusement 


to the gay; and pure and healthful exercise and recrea- 
tion to all. 








* The (London) Gardener’s Magazine for 1828—page 
52. 
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The recent exhibition collected together for a single | 
day the fragrant and smiling offspring of the earth, in 
their richest odcurs and their gaudiest hues, —and then 
restored them to the possession of their public-spirited 
end generous proprietors. It afforded, however, a 
short and limited representation of what is hoped for in 
the continuing and extended charms of the Botanical | 
Garden. 

They who witnessed this exhibition,—and where 
was the beauty, and the fashion, and the taste, and the 
science, that did not regale itself amidst the brilliant | 
display’—enjoyed the opportunity of comparing toge- | 
ther a greater variety of plants than has at any time be- | 
fore been assembled among us in a single view. They | 
have been able to judge of the effect of particular cul- | 
tivation, and to decide on its merits compared with that 
pursued elsewhere.—They can point out deficiencies | 
which may be supplied, and suggest peculiar and strik- | 
ing excellencies, that they may be cherished and ditlu- 
sed. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the objects that 
decorated the hall with a charm surpassing the effect | 
of the most consummate art. However beautiful and 
delicious in themselves, description would be languid 
and a repetition of their thousand names would be but | 
tedious and unsatisfactory. The visiter was alike im- 
pressed with the vivid and variegated hues which every 
where delighted and refreshed the eye; and with the 
multitude of fresh and fragrant odours which were waft- 
ed on every breeze. Nor was any perfume predomi- 
nant: but each was melted into such sweet union with 
the rest, as to form a combined fragrance not less deli- 
cious than its own. 


Among the foremost candidates for admiration, it | of several houses are carried away. 


{JuLy 
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Olea Europea, producing the olive fruit. 

Splendid specimens of the Sago Palm. 

Piper Nigrum, or Black Pepper of the East Indics. 
Carolinea Princeps, or Cream Nut Tree, from Guinea. 
Testudinaria-Elephantipis, or Hottenton bread, sup- 


_ posed to be upwards of one hundred years old. 


In a word the spacious hall was redolent with sweets, 
and sparkling with beauty; wherever the attention was 
directed, a rich fragrance courted its continuance, 
while some new object perpetually invited it to wander 
from shrub to shrub—from flower to flower. 

Nor were the humble productions of our own coun- 
try unworthily represented by specimens of the finest 
strawberries, indigenous potatoe, and other esculent 
vegetables. 

This brilliant exhibition owes its merit to the individ- 
ual patronage and contributions of gentlemen amateurs 
and professional cultivators. 

Of the former were George Pepper, Esquire; Dr. 
Miller; Peter A. Browne, Esquire; Henry Pratt, Es- 
quire; Joshua Longstreth, Esq.; Mr. Pierpoint; Samuel 
Wetherill, Esq. 

Of the latter, Robert Carr, Esq.; Mr. D’Arras; Mr. 
Parker; Messrs D. and C. Landreth; Thomas Hibbert; 
Mr. M’Arran; Danic! Maupay. 


Extract of a letter from Lebanon, dated June 17,1829. 

“We have been visited this afternoon about 5 o’clock, 
with a most terrific siorm, accompanied with heavy 
rain, and some little hail. 

“The brick meeting house at the edge of the wood 
near the Union Canal Company’s basin, is blown down. 
Part of Philip Huber’s house in Lebanon, and the roof 
A number of large 


would be inhospitable not to notice some of those which | trees in the vicinity of this place are blown down. 


have journeyed tar to become inhabitants themselves, 


“Report says that the roots of 3 or 4 barns in the neigh- 


and to multiply their successive generations in a coun-| bourhood are blown off, and that Mr. Steever’s brick 


try distant from their own. Those that-are omitted are 
scarcely less deserving of attention and praise. 

The Aster Muscosa would have diffused a musky | 
scent as powerful as that which is imparted by the ani- | 
mal of Tonquin of Thibet, had it not been temper- | 
ed with a combination of perfumes, with the pungent | 
fragrance of the Orange and the Lemon, and the delicate | 
sweetness of countless roses of various colors. 

Great varieties of the Magnolia appeared in all their } 


splendor; especially the Macrophylla of the south, with | 


its flowers four feet in circumference; and leaves propor- | 
tionably l:.rge. 

There were also Pelargoniums (geraniums) of im- | 
mense variety, splendid in foliage and flower. | 

Pzonias from China, rare and of delightful fragrance; | 
and multitudes of bouquets formed of the most uncom- | 
mon and beautiful Howers. 

Carnations were displayed of various colours; some | 
of these presented by Dr. Miller, were near twelve in- 
ches in circumference. 

Lilium Longiflora, from seed presented to one I 
the contributors by the London Horticultural Society. | 

The Double White Pomegranate. 

The rare and beautiful Ruellia Persisfolia. 

The magnificent and curious Strelitzia Regine, queen 
of flowers, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Anew Euphorbia, with bright Scarlet bracteas or 
floral leaves, presented to the Bartram collection by 
Mr. Poinsett, United States Minister to Mexico. | 

Curiosity was also gratified with a close and minute 
examination of several of the trees and plants from 
whose prolific branches some of the greatest luxuries | 
are derived. 

The green and the Bohea Tea, from China. 

The Coffee Tree of Arabia, bending under the pres- 
sure of its berries, in their various advances towards ma- 
turity, from the green-to the reddish hue. 

Sugar Cane, from the West Indies. | 

| 


Ficus Elastica, or Indian rubber tree (the Caoutchouc 
of commerce, ) with its splendid foliage. 


house 14 miles from this place was blown down.” 
METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Jung, 1829 —KEPT IN CHILISQUAQUE, BY J, P. 
SANDERSON. 
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EXPORTS | Exports, &¢ce.—Continued. 
FROM THE ss A se eS 
PORT OF PHILADELPHIA, ARTICLES. Quantities s.| Value. 
For the 1st Ryerter o £829. | Vinegar, - : “ value 73 
SS ae ne | Earthen and stone ware, - “ 252 
£ adie and Manufacture of the l ‘nited States. | Manufactured glass, 5 2298 
: _____-_ ARTICLES. | Quantities,| Value. | —_ . ae a it = ~ oaes F 
g aa . eel: oe} eaerise Cl Uf 180 
: Pickledtish, ° ° - bbls 114 544 | Floor cloth - - « & 260 
Sperm oil, - = = gals} 3212 2194 |Blacklead, - - - « 1120 
Whale oil, Re en ce nf |Platedware, - - - 3705 
Sperm candles, - - Ibs | 12,632 3322 Muskets, - ~ 7 oe 1050 
Staves and heading, M. of 29 All other manufactured mdze. 
. Shingles, - ; : = 63 <899 not enumerated, - oe 1124 
4 Plank, &c. : - M. feet 107 Raw produce, - Dg . & 1302 
Other lumber, - - value 30 y 
Oak bark &e 3 y “ 17 591 ee en 
All other manufac’s of wood, “ 1345 Produce and Manufucture of Foreign Countries. 
‘Tarand pitch, - ° - bbls 960 ‘ renter ylides 
Rosin ae turpentine, é “ 240 2354 Claret, in cases, - - gals 835 $ 1171 
Beef, ¥ >". 2 .> 3294 | _, Ancasks, . . 640 
ee oS SSS eee 4790 | Spiritsfrom grain, - - ‘ 1847 763 
Butter, - ? 3 ee 20,606 : other thangrain, - ‘“ 194 218 
Cheese, - . 3 Sie ee 20,971 : 3643 | Tea, hyson skin, - - Ibs |. 62,010 
Pork, a a ~ . bbls 533) hyson and young hyson, “ 35,768 30,636 
fakes ; , : - Ibs | 14,351 12,268 ae imp’l, gunpd’r & other, “ oe | ae 
Lard, sf £ = 2 “ 44,120 as ee, - - = * ‘6 3 : 
Foe,  - i. = bie? MOS ideas [Oe et See SS 
Corn, - - - bush 5867 3169 Cassia, - < 3 ee 1333 280 
Indian meal, - -  -bbls | 3775 | 11,167 | Sail duck, - + sq-yds | 2964 525, 
Rye do. 2 i 6 3948 14,547 ¥ —_ unmanufactured, - Ibs ene aaa 
Rye, oats, &c.  - - « Ginx’. t- * 1 . ” 
aig 9( Steel, - . - - cwt 420 9 
— and ship bread Se oe 1024 | salt, ; : ; bisch £04 260 
Potatoes, - . - bush 78 45 rapes, foolscap, , 2 Ibe 776 “ 
Rice, = - = ° tierces| 196 | 4074 | Demijohns, - - No.of) 368 — 
Tobacco, -" - - hhds 63 9064 |Cigars, + - - .- M. 593 942 
Hops, : . ki i 500 43 .| Raw cotton, - - - Ibs | 70,273 8867 
: - - ..- 2 ; é ie as 
a ure, ( “ value — coe Total value of er articles, $70,655 
Coaches, - - ° oF 1270 _—————————e————————————————————————— eee 
g = = * a ce +¢ 
Saddlery, J ‘ Se oo Ad Valorem Articles. 
Beer, porter, ale, &c. - gals 550 ee 
Do. do. dozen 1088 2258 ARTICLES. 
Spirits from grain, - - gals 4077 Seen 
Leather, - - - - Ibs 7215 5409 Blankets, - - - . si 
Shoes, - - - pairs.of 3306 $ Worsted stuff, - - : - 
Tallow candles, - - Ibs} 90,132 ; 91.532 Colored cottons, — - - - : 
Soap, - - - = 157,206 7" White, - - - - - 
Snuff, - - . . 292 794, Cotton hose, - - - - 
‘Tobacco, - - : a. 9366 Twist, yarn, &c. - - : . 
Linseed oil, - - - gals a | 249 Nankeens, - - . - : 
Spirits turpentine, — - o* « Silks, in pieces from tndia, . - 
Lead, - - - - Ibs 941 85 | Silks, in pieces from other places, - - 
Nails, - - - oc 2500 175 | Clothing, - - - . - 
Iron and steel, - - value 3004 cine” - . 2 4 : 
Spirits from molasses, - gals 1201 536 | Duck, - - - - - 
Refined sugar, - - - Ibs 120 18 | Sheeting, brown, - - - - 
Gunpowder, — - - - 86 71,575 12,823 | Fire arms, - - - - - 
All manufactures of copper, value 5132 | All manufacture of iron and steel, - - 
Medical drugs, - - - -_— 4110 copper, - ¥ . 
Printed cottons, . o — 6718 wood, - 7 . 
White do. . « | ——| 3873 glass, ; : 
All other manufact’d ection, 6s —_— 1341 | Earthenware, - - - - 
Manufactured flax and hemp, “ ——. 370 | Watches, - - - - - , 
Cacns. . . 2 qxunasimnene 790 | Laces, - - - - - 
Combs, - . : a _—_—— 3621 | Oil cloth, - - - - . 
Brushes, - - - . 6 —_ 234 | Unenumerated goods, at 124 per cent. 
Umbrellas, - - =; — —— 876 at 15 per cent. - 
Leather, skins, kc. - ‘5 — | 3272 at 20 per cent. - 
Printing press, - o vit —_—— 264 at 25 per cent. - 
— mstruments, - # ee | 900 at 30 per cent. - 
OOKs, = - - - pa Pe —- 756 . 
Paper, - - - +. nenee | 116 Total value of dad valorem articles, - 
Paints and varnish, — - - & wecetennii | 545 | 
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Free Articles. Mr. Editor:—A meteor of rather singular character 
| made its appearance in the heavens last night, between 
ARTICLES. Vaiue. | the hours of eleven and twelve o’clock. As a great 
number of your readers, owing to the lateness of the 
hour,had not an opportunity of observing it, I shall en- 











Skins and furs, - : - - $263 | deavour to give some description of it. 
Dye wood, - - - - : 3644 


Mahogany, - - : - - 1050 | Schuylkill, and passing over Kensington and the river 


It arose apparently from the neighbourhood of the 


————~ | Delaware, finally disappeared behind the woods of Jer- 

Total value of free articles, - | $4917 | sey. A long trail of light, like that ofa shooting star 

was seen to follow it in the beginning of its ascension; 

— large sparkles separated themselves from it and de- 
RECAPITULATION. scended slowly, were distinctly visible until hidden 

‘Total value of domestic produce, &c. $352,498 | from view by the tops of the houses. Its motions were 
Total value of foreign produce, 1 2 | rapid, irregular, and wavering, like the fluttering of a 
kite or the rocking of an air balloon. Its appearance 
Total value of Exports, 504.562 | was of a deep red colour, and remarkably brilliant, 
SaaS = = | seemingly of about half the size of the moon. It arose 



































23] until it crossed the Delaware; when it appeared but an 
P S : SP SSSSuUSBVRSSSARBSS | 8 | inconsiderable speck scarcely discernable, and then 
Slt |RSS eros Pooh orem oa | }\ descended with astonishing velocity until within a 
& & 5 YF OBAMA OYNnAGOD wre | S ecg oaying of the mene — piace a 
ary for a few moments. Suddenly it became exceed- 
: - ingly large and brilliant, sparkles again separated from 
el&t|aS |S | o> ¥ S 2B SBS | VF | g | the main body, and descendedas before. It soon after 
slPsi/°R3ISIS2R& SSARRS LIS? 1S became dim and disappeared behind the trees. Alto- 
ela a Oo & | gether, I should suppose it was visible about fifteen or 
5 | ™ | twenty minutes.—4urora. 
oh Shi Thee ele tn ce th ed cethaamns. oe | a Friday morning, July 11th, 1629. 
slpeisae ane Recs e aR eaNe | Ss 1 . | 
SIS SOS SNS HAGESIVISSOM BD] Dividends declared for the last Six months :— 
Sissi et, Cane Onn me 1 39 United States’ Bank............34 per cent. 
Sigz | 4 Atlantic Insurance Company.....6 .......- 
. —— oo Life Insurance Company........3  ..+.+++s 
‘= . Pe re te Cees ee? ROO 8 Schuylkill P. Bridge Company..2 61-100 
ae S Cumberland Bank, N. J.....026+63  seeeeeee 
=i e ¢ & SC | Mi smebinsae gadersda 
S| a ‘4 "é ia hl aca hel A Ne * Trenton do Tdecgussbesaves sovcses 
o| 2 $e . % a < North American Bank. ......++-+24 -+-++++- 
B\ else os 98 a = _f — Marine Insurance Company,...--4 «..+++++ 
| 2 ie 5 2. 8% ee Bank of Pennsylvania.........6:3  sseeaees 
S| Bum ..e, BPomase Ve 
- S > S82 - z S e = ES © = __ Mixtox, Northumberland Co. July 2. 
o|= | .Feo<e & - s3<d- het = | We were visited on Sunday morning last, by a terrific 
2)* |S2n Se = = SL2EsS ECE > | storm of wind, rain and hail; since which time the weath- 
» De Stes otess g Seat ese er has been so cold as to make fires, greatcoats, and all 
Face E a & 8 = 8 oa é 35 3 3 the accompaniments of January very comfortable. 





en 


Nornistown, June 24. Pittssure, June 29. 

The crops of grain in this county promise a plentiful |  7'’e Canal.-The water reached the Allegheny Locks, 
harvest. The grass now about being cut down by the | on Wednesday last, but, owing to soakage, leakage,and 
scythe of the mower, will realize the sanguine anticipa- | €vaporation, not in sufficient quantity to fill the locks 
tions of the farmer. And the fruit trees, if not injured | for the purpose of navigation. Active exertions are ma- 
by caterpillars, which in many places have made their | king to remove these difficulties, which, on a line of 80 
appeara’.ce, and commenced their work of destruction, | miles, were naturally to be expected; and it is confi- 
will yield an abundance of fruit. dently anticipated that in a very short time the whole 

Last week, a head of rye, taken from a field in White- | line of canal from Blairsville to this city will be in good 
marsh township, which measures seven inches long and | condition for navigation. There is no feeder for the 





contains about 100 grains, was left at this office. 

On Wednesday evening last, we had a severe storm, 
accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning and loud peals 
of thunder. Some time during the evening the lightning 
struck the gable end of the Presbyterian meeting-house 
in this borough—broke all the lights in three windows, 
cracked the wall, and did some other trifling injury— 
the whole expense, we have been informed, will not 
amount to more than 15 or 20 dollars to repair the 
damage.— Herald. 





The new Express Line of Post Coaches, between 
this City and Easton, Pa. left Easton at 4 o’clock this 
morning, arrived in this city at 10 o’clock, performing 
the route in six hours and 30 minutes, which is half an 
hour less time than the route was ever performed by 
any other line, and from three to s'x hours earlier than 
the same route was performed previous to this line be- 
ing established. U. 8, Gaz. 


| 


last 36 miles, Expericnce will probably show that Deer 
creek will necessarily have to be used for that purpose. 

On Saturday morning last, the Packet Boat, Gen. La- 
cock, left this for Freeport, with a number of the citi- 
zens on board. It arrived here on Sunday morning last, 
and departed yesterday. 





Large Slates. —We mentioned a short time since,that 
a large piece of slate had been discovered in this coun- 
ty. We had the pleasure of seeing another a few days 
ago, from Moore township. It is 16 feet in length, 6in 
width, and not over 4 inches thick. Easton Argus. 
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